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Pure 

Mapie S\Tup. 


V ermont's sugar makers invite you to celebrate 
the new spring crop of mapie syrup. These free 
brochures will tell you how. 

* 1997 Yermont Mapie Festhal. April 25, 26 and 27 

Brochure includes activities, events, and how to order 
the mapie cookbook Sugarhouse Treats. 

V Yermont Sugarhouses Open to the Public. 

A directory of sugarhouses to visit where you can 
watch mapie syrup being madę during sugaring season. 


y Yermont Mapie by Mail. Lists sugar makers who 
will ship mapie syrup and other mapie specialties 
directly to your home. 

To receive all three of these free brochures, 
circle reader response card number listed below. 

Sponsored by Vermont Mapie Sugar Makers Association; 
Vermont Mapie Festival, Inc.; 

Vermont Mapie Promotion Board; and the 
Yermont Depanment of Agriculture, Food and Markets. 


r^e n avor of N/ermont. 


Circle Reader Service Number 166 
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>i Sap's runniri! ' 

So visit sonie ofVermont's premier sugarliouses to see, smell and try the 
tnie taste of spring! Use our map and listings to contact these sugar producers 
so you may stop in. If you're unable to visit, simply cali any of the sugarmahers listed 
to nave the finest mapie products delinered to your korne. 



Shadowbrook Farms, Fairfield 


Trapp Family Lodge, 


Sherwood Forest Mapie Syrup 

Williston 

Dakin Farm, Ferrisburg 


Hillview Sugarbush, Shoreham 
Greenrange Farm, Whiting 


Green's Sugarhouse, Poultney 


Border Farm Maples, Derby Linę 
Couture's Mapie Shop, Westfield 

The Perry Farm, Brownington 


Sugar Ridge Farm, St. Johnsbury 
Mapie Grove, St. johnsbury 

Carpenter Sugar House, Cabot 
GoodridTs Mapie Farm, Cabot 

Bragg Farm Sugarhouse, Hast Montpelier 
The Morse Farm and Sugar House, Montpelier 


New England Mapie Museum, Pittsford 


Harlow's Sugar House, Putney 


Sprague & Son Sugarhouse, jacksonville 


Vermont ^ugarhouses Op en to the f ublic 


# Bragg Farm Sugarhouse, E. Montpelier 

Visit Bragg Farm Sugarhouse and gift shop and 
tour a traditional family-operated sugarhouse! 
Watch the wood fire and walk the woods 
where we hang 2,000 buckets! Our large gift 
shop offers our own award-winning mapie 
products, Vermont foods, sugar-on-snow and 
mail order! 5 miles from Barre or Montpelier 
on Rte. 14 N. 1-800-376-5757. RS# 107 

0 Hillview Sugarbush, Shoreham 

We have all grades of mapie syrup available in 
tin, plastic and glass containers. Our mapie 
cream and candy is madę fresh to order. You 
may want to cali ahead or just stop by any- 
time. We will gladly show you our mapie 
products. We also ship by ll.P.S. Cali 802-948- 


2168 or write Box 87, Hemenway Hill Road, 
Shoreham, VT 05770. RS# 106 

I? The Morse Farm and Sugar House, 
Montpelier 

Enjoy sugaring video in woodshed theatre, 
tour authentic sugar house, remember times 
gone by with mapie dioramas, walk the 
mapie trail, sample mapie syrup. It's all free! 
Very traditionally Vermont. Open year-round 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. 7 days. Located on County 
Road, Main Street, Montpelier. Cali for morę 
information 1-802-223-2740 or 1-800-242- 
2740. RS# 109 

^ Harlow's Sugar House, Putney 

Yisit a Yermont farm and experience one of 


Vermont's oldest traditions. In spring watch our 
mapie sugaring process. Enjoy a horse-drawn 
sleigh or wagon ride to where sap is collected. 

A fuli linę of mapie synip and mapie products 
are for sale in our gift shop or by mail order. 
802-387-5852. RS# 108 

^ Carpenter Sugar House, Cabot 

100% pure certified organie mapie syrup madę 
by multi-generational sugarmakers. We welcome 
visitors anytime. A smali family operation using 
buckets, pipeline and horses. Three miles from 
Lower Cabot. Mail order available. MC/YISA. 

For morę information write P.O. Box 93, 

Cabot, Vermont 05647. Phone 802-426-3331. 
RS# 141 

Morę Tours on Next Page —► 
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+ Dakin Farm, Ferrisburg 

Quality Foods - A VermontTradition. Treat 
yourself to the finest mapie syrup, the most 
delicious, tender ham, and much morę, pre- 
pared with pride and care by a Vermont family 
business using traditional methods. Sugar-on- 
Snow parties every weekend in March! Free 
Samples! Free Mail Order Catalog: 1-800-993- 
2546. Route 7, Ferrisburg, VT 05456. RS# 110 

^ Sprague & Son Sugarhouse, Jacksonville* 

Tour a traditional working sugarhouse, sample 
our handmade mapie products including syrup, 
mapie cream, mapie candy, mapie sugar, and 
our own creation, mapie crunchies. Smali and 
large groups welcome. Closed Tuesdays. 

To order our products by mail cali toll-free 
1-888-SSMaple (1-888-776-2753). RS# 104 

JJUhe Perry Farm, Brownington 

A visit to the Perry Farm in Brownington is 
special anytime of year, but is especially sweet 
in the springtime when guests help make their 
own mapie syrup. Comfortable accommoda- 
tions, wide variety of activities and exceptional 
views in a great country setting. For 
information and reservations cali: 
802-754-2396. RS# 102 


4* Green's Sugarhouse, Poultney 

Come, listen to the mapie musie of 2,000 
sap buckets. Feel the heat of the roaring 
wood fire. Smell the sweet fragrance of 
fresh mapie syrup. Taste the flavor of Ver- 
mont. Share in a 200-year Vermont fam¬ 
ily tradition. Finel Hollow Road off Route 
140, Poultney. Cali 802-287-5745. Free 
brochure. RS# 175 


4* GoodridTs Mapie Farm, Cabot 

Come see one of the world's largest and fastest 
mapie sap evaporators! Award-winning mapie 
syrup Wholesale, retail and mail order. 

Northern Vermont's largest sugarhouse open to 
the public. Family owned and operated sińce 
1840. A real country-style family working 
together to make the world's best all-natural 
sweetener from the Green Mountains! Cali us 
at 1-800-639-1854. RS# 134 

4* Sherwood Forest Mapie Syrup, Williston 

Stop by and sample fresh mapie syrups and 
candies while theyre being madę. Visitors al- 
ways welcome. Were located an easy 30 min- 
utes south of downtown Burlington, five miles 
south of Taft Corners. Our products are Ver- 
mont Seal of Quality approved. For morę com- 
plete directions or to order products, please cali 
802-434-3013. RS# 105 

Chateau Nicholas, Inc., Brattleboro 

Famous Vermont mapie products, flavored 
syrups, crepe and oven pancake mixes, grilling 
and marinade sauces. When taste matters! 
Vermont Gold stands alone. Available in 
unique combination and gift sets. 

(802) 254-5529. 


Sugar Ridge Farm, St. Johnsbury 

Award-winning mapie products, Vermont Seal 
of Quality, certified organie, Jones family qual- 
ity mapie products sińce 1866, specializing in 
mail orders. RFD #2, Box 149, St. Johnsbury, VT 
05819. Write or cali us toll-free 1-800-748- 
0892. Free brochure with recipes. RS# 160 

4* Greenrange Farm, Whiting 

We produce the finest 100% pure Vermont 
mapie syrup in our secluded sugarhouse, over- 
looking the Green Mountains. We are located 
on Needham Sawyer Road, off Route 73 in 
Sudbury. For morę complete directions and or- 
dering information, please cali 802-623-8603. 
Our product carries the Vermont Seal of 
Quality. Seasonal. RS# 159 

4* New England Mapie Museum, Pittsford 

A perfect way to begin or end your tour of 
Vermont sugarhouses. The complete history of 
mapie sugaring from its early beginning to 
present day refinement. The collection of 
antique equipment, evaporator demonstration, 
slide show, syrup samples. Sugar-on-snow by 
reservation for groups over 12 in season. Rte 7, 
Pittsford, VT 05763. (802)483-9414. RS# 174 



4* Border Farm Maples, Derby Linę 

Our family business is located in Northern 
Vermont, one-half mile off 1-91, Exit 29. Our 
delicious mapie syrup meets the requirements 
necessary to qualify for the Vermont Seal of 
Quality. Ali sizes in plastic or tin shipped any- 
where within 24 hours. Cali 802-873-3240 or 
873-3941. Visa or MC accepted. RS# 170 

Sugar & Spice, Mendon 

Route 4, Mendon. Breakfast and lunch seven 
days a week 7 a.m.-2 p.m. Specialties indude 
pancakes and French toast with real mapie 
syrup processed on the premises, soups, 
sandwiches, burgers. Working sugarhouse. 

Gift shop. (802) 773-7832. 

By-rox Farm Ltd, Rutland 

Visit Hathaways Farm! Tour our sugar works, 
enjoy horse-drawn rides, sugar parties, breath- 
taking scenery! Just north of Rutland off East 
Pittsford Road. Look for 1881 barn. Cali ahead. 
(802) 775-2624. 

Robb Family Farm and Sugarhouse, 
Brattleboro 

A wonderful part of Yermont nostalgia. Yisit for 


mapie syrup and cream, crafts, tractor and 
horse-drawn wagon rides and morę. 
Brattleboro, 1-91, Exit 2. Cali (802) 257-0163 
for directions. 

4* Shadowbrook Farms, Fairfield 

Shadowbrook is a smali dairy farm in Fairfield 
milking 35 registered Jersey cattle. We have an 
1800-tap sugarbush on pipeline connected to a 
modern oil-fired evaporator in the sugarhouse. 
Available are syrup, mapie cream and butter, 
tours, tasting, hay rides, working vacations and 
horseback riding. Cali for directions and drop 
in anytime. (802) 524-7062. RS# 185 

Graham Farms, Williamstown 

Our own pure Vermont mapie syrup, cream, 
candies, and gift boxes. Excellent quality and 
reasonable prices. Mail order. Free brochures. 
Cali (802) 433-5510 or write RR1, Box547, 
Williamstown, VT 05679. 

4* Couture's Mapie Shop, Westfield 

We're a family-operated business making 
mapie syrup, candies, cream, lollipops, dress- 
ing and gift packages. Stop by our mapie shop 
(open year 'round, buses welcome) or cali us 
for mail order service, from corporate gifts 
to family presents. We're also on the inter¬ 
net at www.pbpub.com/couture.htm. Free 
brochure. (802) 744-MAPL. RS# 188 


Nebraska Knoll Sugar Farm, Stowe 

Nebraska Knoll Sugarhouse off Nebraska 
Valley Road in Stowe. Look for our sign. 
Mapie display room open year-round with 
our products for sale. Cali 802-253-4655 
for further information. 


Slack's Mapie Farm, Bradford 

Stop by for mapie syrup, candy and cream. 
WeTe located off Route 25, 7 miles west of 
Bradford. For a brochure or to order by mail, 
cali 1-800-688-3137 or (802) 439-5968. 

4* Mapie Grove, St. Johnsbury 

One of Vermont's top attractions. Visit the old- 
est and largest mapie syrup and candy factory 
in the U.S.A. established in 1915. Guided tours 
through our factory and Sugar House Museum. 
Enjoy our mapie candy samples while viewing 
our video. Shop in our spacious Cabin Storę 
with factory direct prices. Free brochure and 
catalog: 167 Portland Street, St. Johnsbury, VT 
05819. (802) 748-5141. RS# 204 

4* Trapp Family Lodge, Stowe 

Guests join in the harvesting of sap on Belgian 
horse-drawn sleighs. Ski or snowshoe to our 
sugarhouse and view the old-fashioned 
sugaring process, a Trapp family tradition dat- 
ing back to the 1950's. Weekly Sugar-on-Snow 
parties. Bring home Trapp family private-label 
syrup. Ask about our "Tap at Trapp s" Package. 
800-826-7000. www.trappfamily.com. 

RS# 211 


* 
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The Work 
Tliat Keeps 
Vermont Beautiful 

S pring is a working season for the farm families of 
Fairfield, up in northwestern Vermont. Fairfield 
(page 26) is one of the state's most beautiful 
towns and one of its most heavily farmed, two 
facts that are not coincidental. In fact, the towiTs 
beauty is due in large part to the enormous amount of la- 
bor the Branons and the Howrigans and the other hard- 
working people of Fairfield have poured into the farms 
that flourish there. 

There's an old story that illustrates the point. Seems 
that after years of effort, a good farmer had brought a 
run-down piece of near-wilderness back to productivity. 
The local minister stopped by and declared (rather ful- 
somely) that it was wonderful what the Lord and man 
could do, working together. 

"Mebbe so," said the farmer, sąuinting at his well- 
cleared fields, his clean herd of cattle and newly painted 
farm buildings. "But you shoulda seen this place when 
the Lord was runnin' it by himself!" 

Our hat is off to YermonLs farmers. To a very great ex- 
tent, they have created the Vermont landscape that this 
magazine features so prominently in stories and photos. 
While the natural world provides for our life here in the 
Green Mountains, it's the working people of the State 
who have cooperated with naturę to make Vermont the 
wonderful place it is today. 

Whether it 7 s the solo efforts of a sawyer lilce Lloyd 
Shippee, working his mili in Stamford (page 50), or a 
family lilce the Gagnes (page 46) in Franklin County, we 
at Vermont Life are grateful to them for preserving the 
character and essence of our State. 

That's not to say that worlc is all there is or that fun 
and frolic are not good. But when we're looking over Ver- 
mont from a mountain viewpoint such as Mount Aeolus 
(page 18) or even from a soaring balloon such as those at 
the Lalce Champlain Balloon Festival (page 70), it's good 
to remember how our superlative landscape was madę. 
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Founding VL 

I have just received my copy of the 
50th anniversary issue [Autumn 1996] 
and feel compelled to write about the 
involvement of my father, Allen Pen- 
field Beach, in the founding of Yer¬ 
mont Life. 

Shortly after World War II, he re- 
turned to Basin Harbor from Arizona, 
where he had spent the winter. He 
brought with him several issues of Ari¬ 
zona Highways and was determined to 
start a similar magazine in Vermont. 
He had The Burlington Free Press print 
up a dummy copy of a magazine, which 
he called Vermont Life. I vividly re- 
member him taking that copy with 
him as he traveled about the State talk- 
ing to everyone he could, trying to get 
someone interested. He became very 
frustrated because very few people 
could see any need for such a publica- 
tion. Vrest Orton agreed with him as 
did Ernest Gibson [soon to be govemor] 
and a few others and, of course, eventu- 
ally that first issue was published. 

I often wished he'd lcept that first 
copy, which he had printed at his own 
expense, but, alas, it has long sińce dis- 
appeared. I did, however, want you to 
lcnow my yersion of the founding of 
Vermont Life. I have no proof of it, but 
that is the way it was. I should add 
that my father, who died in 1963, 
never sought any glory, famę or recog- 
nition for his efforts. He just wanted to 
see the magazine published. 

Pm surę I speak for the Beach family 
when I wish you and Vermont Life 
continued success. 

Bob Beach 

Naples, Florida, and Basin Harbor 

The Beach family has owned and oper- 
ated the Basin Harbor Club on Lakę Cham- 
plain for decades, and Pennie Beach, Bob’s 
daughter, serves on the VL Advisory Board. 
Earle Newton, who was Vermont Life's 
founding editor, believes that he and Allen 
Beach were working on “parallel ap- 
proaches” to the problem of starting a State 
magazine. “Both of us achieved our ends, ” 
said Newton. “Allen and I became close 
friends and he was always very supportive 
of Vermont Life in the earliest days when 
we needed it. ” — Editor 

50 Years! 

This will not be an easy letter to 
write. I want to express my feelings 
about the Autumn 1996 issue and the 
Continued on page 16 
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“The centerpiece ofWeston is the justly famed Yermont Country Storę." Yermont Life. 



We’ve Been Part of Yermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, 
Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started work on a 
new magazine that would capture the beauty and spirit of the 
State. They named this new venture, Yermont Life. For over 50 
years now, Yermont Life has been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yermont Life, which has for all these years 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State while depict- 
ing its incredible natural beauty. Lyman Orton 


A Visit Yoifll Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known 
in all 50 States through the Yoice of the 
Mountains mailorder catalog. We have 
two Stores: the original storę is located in 
the picturesąue village ofWeston. Our 
second storę with the popular bargain 
attic is conveniently located right off 1-91 
in Rockingham. At both Stores you’11 find 
products you thought had long disap- 
peared such as penny candy, Vermont 
Common Crackers, and floursack towels, 
as well as many other useful and practical 
items. Interspersed with the merchandise 
are hundreds of artifacts from the past - 
it’s like shopping in a museum. A visit 
you’11 remember long after you get home. 



"Ifind that ififs not in The Yermont Country Storę, you can do without it.' 

San Francisco, California. 


COME VISIT OUR STORES 

Rt. 100 WESTON - Our Original Storę. 
Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 
Extended Hours: July-Ocober 9-6pm 

Closed Sundays 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 
Visit our catalog bargain attic. 
Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 
Extended Hours: July-October 9-6pm 

Sundays 10-5pm 

MAIL ORDER CATALOG 

The Vermont Country Storę® 

Dept. 2472 P.O. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL FOR FREE CATALOG 
1-802-362-2400 
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The Mystery of the Dryad Solved 


T he votes are in and so 
is the solution to the 
riddle [Autumn 1996, 
Picture Postscript] of who 
posed as the " Autumn 
Dryad" for pho- 
tographer Mack 
Derick's 1947 
Vermont Life 
cover. The 
model was al- 
most certainly 
the late Virginia 
Myrick Sloan. 

We had re- 
plies from as 
near as Essex 

Junction and as far as Cali- 
fomia and Washington 
State supporting the case 
for Ginny Sloan, the 
daughter of Vermont's 
then secretary of State, 
Rawson Myrick. The writ- 
ers pointed out that she 
looked like the dryad and 
that she was clearly identi- 
fied as the model for sev- 
eral of Derick's other pho- 
tos of the same era, includ- 
ing the one at right. Walter 
Hard Jr., who became edi- 


tor in 1950, cast a vote for 
Ginny Sloan. Her son Stan 
Sloan said that although he 
could not be certain, he 
considered it very likely 
that the dryad 
was his mother. 
He noted that a 
copy of the cov- 
er is in the fam- 
ily photo collec- 
tion, along with 
several other 
Dericlc pictures 
of his mother, 
who died in 
1955 at the age 
of 39. Barbara Myrick 
Lane, Stan's aunt, 
wrote from Mid- 
dlebury to say she 
is surę that Ginny 
Sloan, her sister- 
in-law, was the 
model. 

It was not unani 
mous. There were 
two votes for one 
Dianę Stone — in- 
cluding one from Mack 
Derick's daughter, Doro- 
thy Dericlc Coffin of Or- 


leans — but the evidence 
seems to indicate that 
Ginny Sloan was indeed 
Mack Derick's "girl of deli- 
cate, etheral beauty." 

Stan Sloan, who was 12 
when his mother lost her 
battle with tuberculosis, 
recalled that she was "not 
only beautiful but also cre- 
ative, independent and just 
a little rebellious." She 
wrote a popular song in the 
1940s ("You're Part of My 
Heart") that was featured 
on the Tommy and Jimmy 
Dorsey radio program 
and sung by Frank 
Sinatra and the An¬ 
drews Sisters. Al¬ 
though he has 
worked in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., for 
30 years, Stan and 
his family main- 
tain their ties to 
Vermont and to the 
Virginia Myńck family camp on 
Sloan Lakę Groton (built 

by Rawson Myrick in 
1906), and he plans to re- 
tire here. 


Shelburne 
Museum's Big 
Impression 

L ittle Vermont stood at 
the center of the art 
world last winter, as 
Shelburne Museum sold 
some of its choicest pieces 
of Impressionist art — and 
then acąuired a new piece 
tied to its own history. 

Mary Cassatt's portrait of Shelburne Museum founder Electra 
Haoemeyer Webb and her mother was the museum's new 
acquisition. The Degas sculpture at right sold for $11.9 million. 


The museum is known 
primarily for its collection 
of folk art items from every- 
day Vermont. But it also 
owned a smali but signifi- 
cant collection of American 
and European 19th century 
paintings and sculpture. 
Faced with financial diffi- 
culties, the museum last 
summer opted to sell 22 
pieces of its fine art collec¬ 
tion to establish an endow- 
ment that would be used to 
protect and properly show 
the folk art items. 

The resulting art auction, 
conducted by Sotheby's in 
downtown Manhattan, 
brought out the big-city glit- 
terati and attracted bids 
from all over the 
world. Sale of the 
prime Impressionist 
pieces took only 14 
mi nut es but raised 
$31.2 million. An ex- 
ąuisite bronze sculp¬ 
ture of a young 
dancer by Edgar 
Degas was the top 
item, selling for 
$11.9 million. 

When all was said 
and done, the mu¬ 
seum had actually 
done somewhat 
better than it 
had hoped. It 
had enough 
money for the 
planned endowment, 
plus a little left over for 
some new acąuisitions. 

Almost immediately, 
Shelburne Museum ac¬ 
ąuired a striking painting 
by the American Impres¬ 
sionist Mary Cassatt. 



























Ah, Mud Season! "Local Color," a senes of cartoons by John 
Kennedy of Pittsfield, ofwhich the above is an example, has been ap- 
pearing in The Herald of Randolph, for the past 10 years. 


"Louisine Havemeyer and 
her daughter, Electra," de- 
picts the museum's 
founder, Electra Havemeyer 
Webb, and her mother in an 
affectionate pose. Art critic 
John Wilmerding, a trustee 
of the museum, called it 
"unąuestionably the best 
double female portrait by 
an American artist." 

The museunTs purchase 
of that painting was a posi- 
tive end to the saga of the 
museunTs art collection. 
Even morę significant was 
the financial security the 
new endowment fund pro- 
vided the prominent Ver- 
mont institution. 

Philip von Stade, presi- 
dent of the Shelburne Mu¬ 
seum Board of Trustees, 
said he was "relieved and 
grateful that the success of 
the sale means the museum 
will be in business into the 
21 st century." 

The Zebra 
Mussel War 

M orę than two cen- 
turies after Vermon- 
ters battled the 
British on the glittering sur- 
face of Lalce Champlain, a 
different lcind of battle is 
being waged in the lalce's 
depths. This time the fight 
is against mollusks, not 
men. 

Zebra mussels are "the 


greatest influence on the 
aąuatic ecosystems in this 
region sińce human beings 
came here," said Art Cohn, 


director of the Lakę Cham- 
plain Maritime Museum in 
Ferrisburgh. 

Since being discovered in 
the lakę in 1993, the inedi- 
ble, thumbnail-sized zebra 
mussels have covered the 
bottoms of boats and docks 
and clogged water intake 
pipes. Over time, they are 
lilcely to coat the hundreds 
of historie shipwrecks on 
the lake's bottom, malcing 
it all but impossible for 
Cohn's team to study one 
of the finest collections of 
1 81 h and 19th century 
wooden shipwrecks in 
North America. 

As they spread, zebra 
mussels will ultimately de- 
plete plankton levels in the 
water and affect the food 
chain, according to Michael 


Hauser of the state's Nat- 
ural Resources Agency. 

Prevention is the only 
method scientists now have 
to meet the threat. Last 
June, Cohn began using 
sonar to survey about 40 
sąuare miles of lalce around 
Grand Isle. In that smali 
area — about 10 percent of 
the lalce — he and his team 
discovered morę than 300 
geological and cultural tar- 
gets, including 10 ship¬ 
wrecks. "The job is really 
just starting," he said. "It 
was really just the introduc- 
tory chapter to what will be 
a five- to seven-volume 
boolc." 

To datę, Lakę Champlain 
is the only Vermont lalce 
infested with zebra mus¬ 
sels, but the mussels — 
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Why retire away from life — when you can retire to it? At Wake Robin, we 
offer the joys of a fuli and rich retirement, set amidst the beauty of Vermont's 
glorious outdoors. Gracious living without the 
burdens of home maintenance. A thriving com- 
munity of peers. Fine dining, classes, cultural events 
Even on-site long-term health care. It’s retirement with 
passion — for the new rewards of your life. 

. Vermont's Continuing Care 

For information about our 1-and 2-bedroom bomes, Retirement Community 

cali 1-800-462-0856. 200 Wake Robin Dr.. Shelburne. VT 05482 




POMPANOOSUC MILLS 

800-84 1-667 1 

I L L S 
FURNITURE 


Sheffield Chairs 


Hi 


INFO CALL 


POST BOY 


which originally came into the Great 
Lakes in the ballast tanks of ships 
from abroad — may spread. As a re- 
sult, residents around other lakes are 
organizing to educate boaters and oth- 
ers about how to keep their lakes clean 
and elear. 

Hauser isn't surprised. "We've seen 
time and time again," he said, "just 
how special Vermonters feel about and 
treat our natural resources." 

— Maria Blackburn 

<»• UPDATES 

Sherburne's Pico Peak looms large 
in the history of Vermont skiing, but it 
had trouble competing in the tough 
business world of 1990s skiing and de- 
clared bankruptcy last summer. Its 
purchase last fali by the American Ski¬ 
ing Co., owner of its giant neighbor, 
Killington, meant new life for the 60- 
year-old resort and the possibility that 
Pico and Killington^ trail systems will 
be connected. American Skiing also 
owns the Vermont siei resorts Sugar- 
bush, Mount Snów and Haystack. 

• 

After a wait of 43 years, Rutland 
now has regular passenger train ser- 
vice again. Amtrak's Ethan Allen Ex- 
press runs from New York City to 
downtown Rutland via Albany and 
Whitehall, New York. In the winter, 
skiers can then ride a bus to Pico and 
Killington. There is hope the train 
might eventually continue to Burling¬ 
ton. 

• 

Where the Books Are: History & 
Architecture of Yermont's Public Li- 
braries is an 8/4-by-l 1-inch, 169-page 
book that takes a loving look at Ver- 
mont's incredible list of 201 public li- 
braries. Written by Patricia Belding 
and with photos by her husband, John, 
the book clearly depicts Vermont's 
long tradition of learning and reading. 
The write-ups about each of the li- 
braries provide insight into each town 
and the people who founded and main- 
tained the libraries. Available for $25 
postpaid from Potash Brook Publish- 
ing, 8 Delmont Ave., Barre, VT 05641. 

• 

Plans are under way for a vineyard 
and winery in the Grand Isle County 
town of South Hero. The climate on 
the Lakę Champlain island is con- 
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ducive to growing grapes, State agricul- 
ture officials say. Stay tuned. 

• 

Cyber-trekking? Yes, digital maps of 
the length of the Long Trail and many 
other day hikes in Vermont are now 
available on Computer. GeoTrek's 
TrailMaster uses data from Vermont's 
Green Mountain Club that allows hik- 
ers to use their home computers to 
easily select hikes based on their abili- 
ties, interests and time constraints, to 
print out their own maps of a particu- 
lar hilce or area, lceep track of moun- 
tains climbed, and read tips and trail 
directions, among many other fea- 
tures. The software, which includes 
color photographs, is available on CD 
($99.95) and on dislc ($89.95) and also 
covers the mountains and trails of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu¬ 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
For further information: 888-77TREK. 
Available at the Green Mountain Club 
in Waterbury Center and at Eastern 
Mountain Sports. 

<*• VERMONTERS 

Chester Liebs [Spring 1986], founder 
of the University of Vermont's gradu- 
ate program in historie preservation, 
has received the National Trust for 
Fiistoric Preservation's 1996 Preserva- 
tion Eionor Award. Liebs is known for 
championing the causes of buildings 
others might not have considered wor- 
thy of preservation. From gas stations 
and industrial mills to roadside diners, 
he has argued, all buildings are part of 
our heritage. 

• 

Former Vermonter Hayden Carruth 
[Winter 1988] has won the National 
Book Award for his volume Scrambled 
Eggs eO Whiskey: Poems 1991-1995. 

• 

"Market Street," a song performed 
by Sherri Lamberton, a central Ver- 
mont country singer with a powerful 
country voice, reached the top 15 on 
the independent record charts. It's on 
her CD and tape — on which youTl 
also find her version of Coco Kallis's 
"Song About New England" — avail- 
able from Lamberton at Box 469, Tripp 
Road, Williamstown, VT 05679, $13 
postpaid for tape, $15 postpaid for CD. 
Part of the proceeds go to the Good 
Samaritan shelter in Barre. 
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YES! Please rush complete FREE 
DETAILS of the Revolutionary DR® 

TRIMMER/MOWER including 
prices and specifications of Manual- 

and Electric-Starting Models and To: COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS'. Dept. 2203 

JJ‘Off-Season” Savings now in effect. Meigs Road, P.O. Box 25, Yergennes, VT 05491 


Address . 
City_ 


. State _ 


Revolutionary 

TRIMMER ON WHEELS! 


SO MUCH EASIER to use than hand-held trimmers OR 
small-wheels mowers! TRIMS plus MOWS everything from 
whole lawns (even wet, without cloggingl) to tough, waist-high 
grass and weeds with increclible ease! Rocks, roots, stumps, 
etc., do it no harm because it has no Steel blade to bend, break, 
or duli. Perfect for use with riding mowers for finish-up 
trimming and mowing... and for ALL trimming and 
mowing around vacation homes, hunting camps, etc. 

“Your mcichine is all you say it is. 75% ąuicker than a hand-held 
trimmer because of the extra power and heavier cord that enables 
me to wadę right thru heavy grass and weeds. There is NO heavy 
load to swing back and forth tiring your arms and shoulders. 

It makes weed wacking ‘duck soup 7 ” 

- Tom Lawrence, Somerville, NJ 

So, WHY HASSLE 

with hand-held trimmers 
or small-wheels mowers? 

Please mail coupon below 
TODAY for FREE 
DETAILS about the 
Revolutionary DR“ 

TRIMMER/ MOWER ’! 




'7&U- 

H9€ 
RSooy 
WG -8746 


Stratton Mtn , VT •Church Si. Burlington \'f ~'^!pringfield. VT 

1 - 800 - 841-8820 


w o m e n 

smarter, 
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Chainsaw Masters 

By Cheryl Dorschner 
Photographed by Alan Jakubek 



T hey're rugged, rough, one-of-a- 
kind and strong, with an inde¬ 
pendent streak. 

We're not talking wooden bears 
here. This describes Vermont's chain¬ 
saw carvers themselves. Granted, it 
applies as well to those outdoor sculp- 
ture critters freed from white pine logs 
by hours of deft slicing with a chain¬ 
saw, but the stories of chainsaw 
carvers are not your average crafts- 
men's tales. The grueling job attracts 
only follcs willing to wield a loud, 
buzzing, fuming, chip-spitting tool in 
the first place, and yet this tough worlc 
often releases a powerful feeling of cre- 
ativity that keeps the carvers working 
despite the difficulties. 

Not everyone can use a chainsaw as 
if it were a delicate carving tool. 
Carvers have to lceep working to main- 
tain the fitness level it takes. Further- 
more, the turnover in the craft is high. 
Many who did not pace themselves 
churning out those $175 bears have, 
for one reason or another, become 
school bus drivers, sugarmakers, furni- 
ture movers, fiddlers, loggers or trap- 
pers. Many have traded the chainsaw 
for whisper-quiet whittling and hand- 
carving tools. 

"I do this every day for a living, al- 
though I'm lucky if I put in four hours 
a day," says Max Osorio of Danby, 
who has been carving for a decade. "In 
summer it's hot work. In winter my 


Left, Charlie 0'Brien deftly shapes a 
log into something special — the 
Vermont-carved bear he poses with 
at right. Above, chainsaw caruer 
Jonathan Draudt, another member of 
this hearty crew of artisans. 



fingers feel frozen. I come home fuli of 
sawdust. Tm losing my hearing. It's 
very physical work. I'm only 36 years 
old, and Fm tired." 

"Sawdust, fumes, vibration and 
noise — it takes its toll," agrees War¬ 
ren carver Jonathan Draudt. "Every- 
thing about it is awful except for the 
carving itself. I was slow at first. It 
took three to four hours to do a carv- 
ing. After a few years I was really effi- 
cient. Fd finish one in 45 minutes and 
produce seven carvings a day and work 
five days a week. It was so demanding 
that last year I forced myself to slow 
down. Fm taking time out for my life." 

Another carver seeing the rewards of 
pacing is Charlie 0'Brien, whose shop 
is in Mendon. "After about 10 years 
the carpal tunnel in your elbows and 
strain in your back will force you to 
quit. I used to make 23 pieces a week 
and sell as many. Slowing down has al- 
lowed me to forget about the competi- 
tive aspect. My pieces are morę fin- 
ished. There's a world of difference." 

Anyone who has ever held a vibrat- 
ing chainsaw for the first time and 











































successfully madę even a simple cut 
knows that Paul Bunyan-like feeling of 
power. Couple the ability to fell trees 
with the skill to turn stripped logs into 
folk art that brings from $125 for a 
smali bear to $4,000 for a piece the 
size of Babę the Blue Ox, and there's 
an attraction that outweighs the dis- 
comfort. 

Although most carvers worlc at their 
own homes or roadside shops, the 
mecca of the chainsaw craft in Ver- 
mont is still The Spinning Wheel in 
Waterbury Center off Route 100, one 
of the state's main tourist roads. It's no 


longer the buzzing demonstration cen¬ 
ter that it was a decade ago, heavily 
populated by artisans and animals, but 
it's still one place you'11 see a good 
sampling of the carvers' art. Vermont- 
made bears abound: Cubs climb trees 
as overgrown grizzlies loom above vis- 
itors. Backpaclcer bears appear to head 
to the woods from whence they came. 
Painted white pine foxes, raccoons, 
pigs and cows congregate in the yard 
in front of the shops. The larger-than- 
life-sized pieces — moose, carousel 
horses, cows and people — are madę 
by a variety of craftsmen from several 


States in the region. Year 'round, a not- 
for-sale creche features the work of a 
group of carvers, among them the man 
who rustled up morę interest in chain¬ 
saw carving than anyone else in the 
State, the late Milo Marshall. 

Milo's wife, Emma Marshall, recalls 
the unlikely beginnings of The Spin¬ 
ning Wheel, a bulldozing business 
turned tourist magnet. 

"'Milo had an excavating business 20 
years ago, and I had to do his book- 
keeping. I always wanted a little gift 
shop, so I set one up right here in what 
was his maintenance shop." Despite 
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Vermont's Finest Maps! 



• Elevation contours 


• Shaded relief 


• Forest cover 


• Street maps for 50 
cities and towns 

And, still the most complete 
back road couerage auailable! 

Ideał for anything from weekend trips to wilderness adventures! 


Since 1978, people in the 
Green Mountain State have 
relied on the Vermont Atlas 
& Gazetteer™ for the most 
detailed maps available. 
Now, this old friend has a 
bright new look. 

ALL NEW FEATURES! 

• Full-color detail 






Available wherever 
books, maps or sporting 
goods are sold. 



P.O. Box 298 
Freeport, ME 04032 
1-800-452-5931 
www.delorme.com 
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WILL MOSES 


"Just Married" 


16"x 20" 


Just Married! 

Each Serigraph is personally signed and numbered by Will Moses. 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

RR Box 243 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (Just off Rte. 22) 
15 Minutes from Bennington, VT. . . 35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 

Free color catalog is also available 1-800-328-6326 

Visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 
Bailey's Country Storę, East Burkę, VT Hawkins House, Bennington, VT 
Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 


MADĘ IN YERMONT 


the incongruity of backhoes amid the 
gee-gaws, ''people were stopping by 
anyway. I guess they couldn't believe 
it." 

Just as serendipitous was the arrival 
of chainsaw carving, now The Spin¬ 
ning Wheel's main draw. 

"A couple of young hippies were 
passing through in 1979 — they had 
been here for the summer and wanted 
to stick around" Marshall remembers. 
"We said, 'stay here.' " 

The couple began demonstrating 
chainsaw sculpture and selling chain- 
saw-cut bears, the sight of which 
caused many a 50-mile-an-hour driver 
to click on the turn signal, wheel into 
the driveway with curiosity and drive 
back out with a rough-cut bear in the 
back seat. Milo got interested and 
started carving. In two years he 
couldn't lceep up with the demand. He 
taught anyone who showed an interest 
and he built a loosely organized guild 
of carvers whose work was sold at the 
site. 

Ron Gallant of Waterbury recalls 
that heyday in the mid-'80s: "There 
were several carvers for five or six 
years. It just went crazy." Besides Mar¬ 
shall and Gallant, there was Jim Moran 
(now of Oregon), Bruce and Brenda Jos- 
selyn (who now farm in Williams- 
town), Martin Davis (currently one of 
the state's top country fiddlers), John 
Matusz (a sometime welder and ski in- 
structor from Waterbury Center) and 
young Max Osorio, who had just ar- 
rived from Mexico City. Many chain¬ 
saw carving collectors value the works 
of these Spinning Wheel carvers emer- 
itus. 

Osorio remembers his own coinci- 
dental arrival: "Driving by, I saw the 
place. I stopped. I never in my life had 
seen a chainsaw. I wasn't even strong 
enough to puli the cord — Tm kid- 
ding." He ąuickly took to carving and 
developed a distinctive style, pushing 
both the tool and the medium as he 
executed extraordinary figures — 
everything from nudes to Christ. 

"I don't think I have a talent," says 
Osorio. "My main motivation was 
economic. I didn't have a career. I 
hardly knew the language. I learned 
from all of them," he says of his Spin¬ 
ning Wheel mentors. The competition, 
he said, "forced us all to be better." 

Likewise, Jonathan Draudt stopped 
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by one day in 1986. "Somebody at the 
shop encouraged me to try his saw. 
Once I got that chainsaw in my hands, 
I said 'I could do something with this!' 
I had been doing wood carving with 
chisels. Nonę of those things seemed 
to sell. Ron (Gallant) is the guy who 
really got me going. He was very en- 
thusiastic. ,/ 

Gallant quit carving because he 
needed an income with less fluctua- 
tion. "I want to go back to it some 
day," he says. “I love it. It's so neat. 
It's lilce drawing with a pencil. I don't 
lcnow how to explain the feeling. It 
must be like a musician who gets lost 
in the musie." 

Milo Marshall died in 1992 at age 
57. His well-known bears are icons at 
the Sirloin Saloon and Dakota restau- 
rants. Others are conspicuously lo- 
cated around the country. Any bear 
sold at The Spinning Wheel is recorded 
on the shop's chart. The wooden bear 
population that has gone forth from 
Waterbury Center tallies morę than 
3,000 in the U.S. and 14 other coun- 
tries. No one has kept count of how 
many other woodland and farmyard 
characters from the congregation 


around The Spinning Wheel have sal- 
lied forth into the world. 

A Sampler of Vermont 
Chainsaw Caners 

The Spinning Wheel, Emma o) Penny Mar¬ 
shall, proprietors, Route 100, Waterbury 
Center, VT 05677, tel. (802) 244-8883. 

The state's largest congregation of chain¬ 
saw carvings are sold through this shop. 
Several carvers are represented. 

Max Osorio, RR 2 Box 2430, Arlington, VT 
05250, tel. (802) 362-3996. 

Osorio's carvings have a textural energy 
that stands out from the rest. "Minę are the 
crudest and ugliest," says the artist, at once 
modest and somewhat tongue-in-cheek. 
His mentors and the old timers have called 
his work extraordinary. He sells at his Ver- 
mont Woods gallery on Route 7 in Sunder- 
land and occasionally has pieces at The 
Spinning Wheel. 

Dave Holmes, P.O. Box27, West Charles¬ 
ton, VT 05872, tel. (802) 895-4128. 

You can't miss such head-turners as a 
motorcycle and train at Holmes's shop on 
Route 105 not far from the Canadian bor- 
der. Not to be confused with a carver by the 
same name in Maine. 

Jonathan Draudt, RR 1 Box 186, Warren, 
VT 05674, tel. (802) 496-3363. 

Frogs, raccoons and bears are freąuent 


subjects of Draudt's carvings sold through 
The Spinning Wheel and his home, but his 
morę abstract pieces are sold at galleries 
such as the Chaffee Gallery in Rutland and 
the Bundy in Waitsfield. Distinctions in- 
clude addition of paint and realistic style. 

Charlie 0'Brien, RR 1 Box 185, Warren, VT 
05674, tel. (802) 496-6181. 

While the bears, dogs, cats and birds are 
his bread-and-butter business, 0'Brien has 
wielded the chainsaw to turn mere wood 
into a 30-foot horse and rider jumping over 
a '57 Chevy and a walrus riding a 4 / 2 -foot 
wave on a surfboard. His shop is on Route 4 
in Mendon, across from Mendon Mountain 
Orchards. 

Norton Latourelle, P.O. Box 201, Shore- 
ham, VT05770, tel. (802) 948-2552. 

High-ąuality, hand-finished chainsaw 
carvings intended only for indoor display. 
From birds to dinosaurs. Filling Norton's 
Gallery is a full-time job for this 20-year 
yeteran. His work is also available through 
Frog Hollow shops. 

Marvin Chainberlin, 295 Browns River 
Road, Essex, VT05452, tel. (802) 879-3159. 

"Marvin's Carvin's" on the road between 
Essex Center and Westford are simple and 
have an elfin ąuality to the faces. Chamber- 
lin also offers his work through The Spin¬ 
ning Wheel. 


Cheryl Dorschner regularly writes Ver- 
mont Life's “Madę in Yermont ” column. 
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SPONSORED BY THE YERMONT CRAFTS COUNCIL www.vermontcrafts.com 



Weeks ilill Road • l'.0. Box 458 • Stowe, VT 05672 • (802) 253-0212 


(Gustom Needle point 
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1997 Yermont Crafts Guide 


New! Expanded Crąfts Show Section with 
Information about Yermont’s Top Shows! 


Find Vermont crafts year-round in artisan’s studios, 
shops, galleries, and fairs with this 52 page booklet. 
Find product information from 500 Vermont artisans. 
Send $5 postage and handling to Vermont Crafts 
Council, PO Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05601. 

(802) 223-3380. 

http://www.vermonlcrafts.com 



The 
Bowl Mili 

Route 100 
Granville, Vermont 
1-800-828-1005 
in VT 1-802-767-4711 
Internet: http://www.bowlmill.com 


Producing Vermont 
Hardwood Bowls 
Since 1857 


FREE BROCHURE 
TOUR MILL 
Monday - Friday 
8AM - 3 PM 
RETA1L STORĘ 
7 DAYS A WEEK 
9AM - 5PM 
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Adirondack Chairs 



Three styles of chairs, fold- 
ing love seats, rocking 
chairs, and tete-a-tetes. 
Available in pine, cherry, 
and red cedar. Instructions 
and hardware included. 

Chairs from $75 

Love seats from $100 

Tete-a-tetes from $160 

Ali prices PLUS shipping 
charges. NYS residents add 7%. 

Shown: 3-position folding 
recliner. $110 inpine. Also 
available in red cedar, cherry or 
mahogany. 


JERRY’S WOOD SHOP 

Box 116, Route 30 • Speculator, NY 12164 

1 ■'800-548-5041 Voice or Fax 


Visit us on the Internet at http://www.adirondack.net/products/woodshop 

Mastercard/VISA Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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Authentic Vermont White Cedar 
Clapboards... to keep your home beautiful 
without the maintenance. 

Isl • kiln-dried 

III#* • wood grain texture for character 

• prestained on both sides for durability 

^ This saves you money NO W... and in the FUTURĘ! 

For morę information cali: 800*228*4021 



-- :r:rr: Dorr Manufacturing *151 The Great Road • Groton, VT 05046 
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Spheres of Influence 



% 

A 


ARTtSAN 


DESIGNS 


106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
FAX (802) 257-3049 


So. Yermont's largest contemporary crafts gallery 


Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings 
& 

Creative gifts for the bride and groom 
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Attention 
Craft Producers 

^ Each issue of Vermont Life is bought by 
90,000 people 

w Each copy is read by 6.7 people* 

That’s 603,000 readers! 
w 62% report buying Vermont crafts* 

That’s over 373,000 Vermont crafts buyers! 

*Source: Miliard Group Gustom Research 

Showcase your products in Yermont Life 

Yermont Life 

Advertising Department (802) 877-2262 

We Reach Your Prospects Where They Live 
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SPONSORED BY THE VERMONT CRAFTS COUNCIL 
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WWW.VERMONTCRAFTS.COM 



Furniture and 
Accessories in the 
Shaker and 
Arts-and-Crafts 
Traditions 

Colonial Reproductions 
and Custom Designs 

Ali in solid hardwoods 
with classic joinery 


MORRIS CHAIR & FOOT STOOL 


WILLIAM LABERGE 

CABINETMAKER 

ROUTE30 RD1 BOX 8 WELLS, VT 05774 
802 645 0966 

Cali ahead or come by chance 
Brochure, photos and price list available upon request. 

Look for us on the Internet: http://www.vtweb.com/laberge 
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ARTISANS' 

HAND 

A Gallery of Yermont Crafts 


89 Main St. at City Center ❖ Montpelier, VT 

M-Sat 10-5:30 & Sun 11-3 ❖ (802)229-9492 
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Solid wood furniture madę in Vermont by local craftsmen — an investment 
in quality that will last for generations. 

Visit our new showroom 2% miles south of Brandon on Route 7. 

"We Ship Anywhere" 

Factory seconds available — brochure available 
Route 7, Brandon, VT 05733 

802-247-01 17 Fax 802-247-4301 Mon-Sat 10-5, Sun 1 1-4 


Stone Soldier Pottery 



Fine Stoneware Pottery by Robert Burnell 

Dinner Sets, Bowls, Casseroles, Steamers, 
Decorative & Sculptural Pieces 

Gallery and Studio Storę 

10-5 Daily 12-5 Sunday MC/VISA 

Mili Hill P.O. Box 286 Jacksonville, VT 05342 

802-368-7077 

Studio Seconds Available 
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Your fondest memories will be 
cherished forever in our beautiful 
Vermont Keepsake Chests. Hand- 
crafted from solid mahogany, wal 
nut and oak with velour lining, 
wood tray and lacąuer finish for 
a heirloom-ąuality chest. 

Cali for free brochure and prices. 

Vermont Keepsake Chests 

Groton, Vermont 05046 
800-228-4021 
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flFTH ANNUAL 

(RAfT OPIN STUDIO WffKtND 

Memoriał Day weekend, May 24-25 

flflisit 125 artisans in their studios during Vermont s 

W statewide craft Open Studio Weekend, May 24-25. 

V Take this opportunity to explore the back roads of 
our beautiful State, and to meet Vermont s talented 
community of craftspeople. Send for a copy of the Craft 
Studio Tour Map containing directions to studios. Cali 
or write: The Vermont Crafts Council, PO Box 938, 
Montpeher, Vt 05601; (802) 223-3380. For expanded 
information, visit the Vermont Crafts Council web site 
http://www.vermontcrafts.com 
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Enjoy Historie 
Bennington 
Gateway to 
Vermont 

Why drive any further for the beauty of 
Vermont? You’11 find special shops and 
friendly merchants, clean, beautiful inns 
and motels, a wide variety of wonderful 
restaurants to choose from, a world class 
museum, many opportunities for outdoor 
reereation and the opportunity to take a 
step back in time in historie Old Benning¬ 
ton. Bennington truły has something for 
everyone. Join us on your next trip to 
Vermont. Why drive any further 
when Bennington has it all? 





HISTORY IS HERE 


THE BENNINGTON MUSEUM 
& Grandma Moses Gallery 

• Wor1d's largest 
collection of Grandma 
Moses paintings 

■ Unique Museum Shop 

• Exceptional collection 
of Bennington pottery, 
military artifacts, 
antique touring car, 
furniture, paintings, toys 

• Hadwen Woods Naturę Trail & Pienie Area 

OPEN DAILY 

West Main Street, Bennington VT 
(802)447-1571 
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PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cablc 
color TV. Somc rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. Heated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscapcd grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

<?§$) OOO 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Vermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
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Barn 


& Country Bakę Shop 


Route 7 South • Bennington 
802*447*7780 
toll free 1*888* 8APPLES 


Apples, Cider Donuts, Seasonal Veggies, 
Fresh Cider, VT Syrup & Cheese, 

Baskets & Dried Flowers. 

Hard Cider & Wines 
Open Daily • Closed February 
Nationwide shipping • Air Conditioned 

Qualiły Products 

From the * of Southern Yermont Orchards 
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LETTERS 

Continued from page 5 

booklet "Seasons of Change" without 
sounding like a babbling fool. Unfortu- 
nately I don't think it can be done, so 
please be patient with me! 

Wonderful! Glorious! Nostalgie! 
You should be proud of yourselves. I 
can hardly wait to see the rest of the 
issues celebrating 50 years! 

Nancy Trauernicht 
Bullhead City, Arizona 

The 50th Anniversary issue of Ver- 
mont Life is attractive, lively, and in- 
formative. But what is the point of the 
come-on linę across the top of the 
cover: "SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY 
COLLECTORS' EDITION"? Any self- 
respecting collector of Vermontiana 
will own, or aspire to own, a fuli set of 
all 201 issues of Vermont Life. 

John A. Leppman 
Bellows Falls 

This is to let you know that we have 
always enjoyed each and every issue of 
your magazine. Your Autumn 1996 is¬ 
sue marks your 50th year of publica- 
tion and my wife and I are celebrating 
our 50th year of marriage. We pur- 
chased your first magazine when it 
came out in 1946 and have every sin¬ 
gle issue of every year. 

James Stacey 
Scituate, Massachusetts 

You madę the statement in "Sea¬ 
sons of Change" that only three one- 
room schoolhouses remain — Granby, 
Guildhall and Norton. You must have 
missed the one in Elmore. We just 
bought a house there and everyone has 
good things to say about the teacher. 
The grade levels vary from year to 
year, but the school generally goes up 
to third grade. 

Dianne Sanford 
McLean, Virginia 

The State Education Department consid- 
ers a true one-room school to be one that 
includes all grades from kindergarten 
through sixth. There are only three of these: 
Granby , Norton and Guildhall. There are 
nine other one-room schools, including El- 
more’s, that serve several grades each, 
though not the complete, breathtaking, 
and (we bet) trying K-6 spectrum. — Editor 

The Poultney River 

Growing up in Poultney in the 
1960s, I always knew the Poultney 
River [Autumn 1996] was a wondrous 
place. I spent many hours walking and 
skiing its banks. My fascination with 
the river's life contributed to my pur- 


suing a career as an aąuatic biologist. I 
salute those who are reviving interest 
in the Poultney, especially the teach- 
ers who may inspire their students to 
careers in the Sciences. Thank you for 
a fine piece of writing and (as always) 
memorable photographs. 

Clifford S. Duke 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Snowboarding History 

We were dismayed to see that your 
Winter 1996 article "All Aboard!" per- 
petuated the myth that someone other 
than Vermonter Dr. Gary Fairmont 
Filosa II (born in Wilder in 1931) in- 
vented the sport of snowsurfing (snow¬ 
boarding). Dr. Filosa developed the 
sport while a prep school student and 
continued to perfect it in the late 1940s 
and early 1950s. Being both a Vermont 
skier and a California/Florida/Fiawaii 
stand-up surfer, Dr. Filosa evolved 
snowsurfing from a combination of 
the two sports. Simple but ingenious! 
Dr. Hank Rockefeller, Dr. Wakea 
Kalanikupule, Dr. Winston Holt 
Amateur Athletes International 
Iowa City, Iowa 

We’re always delighted to know about 
an inventive Vermonter. Our article did 
not credit Jake Burton Carpenter with in- 
venting the snowboard but with refining 
and popularizing the sport. Many people 
have undoubtedly played a role in making 
snowboarding what it is today. — Editor 

Stowe Ski Day 

Imagine my surprise to see the pic- 
ture on page 33 [Winter 1996] from 
1947. I was present when that picture 
was taken in Stowe! The two people 
pictured — Mia Rorholt, then and now 
of Norway, and Marjorie Magee, then 
of Massachusetts, now of Georgia — 
are close friends. We had come from 
Smith College for the Lincoln's birth- 
day weekend, on the train from 
Northampton to Waterbury. It had 
snowed for five days. Then it cleared. 
Perfect weather. Perfect snów. We de- 
cided to climb up from the Octagon to 
look over toward Lakę Champlain 
from the old hotel. Photographer Mack 
Derick was out taking pictures as well. 
Fie knew a good day when he saw one! 
Maże Morray 
Richmond, Massachusetts 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 
05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: 
vtlife@lif.state.vt.us 
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Yermont Life , Summer 1978. Photo by Richard Howa 



s i’ i; a kim, o f Seasons of Change 

^^easons of Change, Vermont Life's exhibit of photographs front the magazine's 
i 50 years of publishing, is about halfway through its tour of the State. The show 
focuses on the revolutionary changes that have eonie to Vermont sińce 1946. 

On this page, we share with you some of the comments viewers wrote at the exhibit's 
Letters to the Editor" station. If we / ve misspelled any names, forgive us; deciphering 
the handwriting was sometimes difficult, and we often had no way to double-check 
names. If you haven't seen the show, you have three rnore chances: 

• Through March 31: Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Info: (802) 253-8358. 

• April: St. Johnsbury Art League. Info: (802) 748-6233. 

• June-October: Shelburne Museum. Info: (802) 985-3344. 


Fm a native Vermonter and love my 
State and I feel the exhibit captured 
"my Yermont." — Lorraine T. Pańzo, 
Burlington 

• 

Things change over the years but 
one thing remains constant: the qual- 
ity of life in Vermont as evident on 
the covers! Great job! — Laurie Pa- 
paro, Colchester 

• 

Born and raised in Vermont, and 
this exhibit adds to my State pride. 
Awesome! — fosh Roof , Woodstock 

• 

Incredible exhibit! I wish you would 
consider sending it around to our town 
halls. — Cindy Kilgore Brown, 

GranvUle 

• 

Consider offering a portfolio of these 
covers as a special edition! — Tim, 
Burlington 

• 

A wonderful pictorial history of Yer¬ 
mont during the past 50 years. These 
pictures remind us how luclcy we are 
to live here. I hope we will have the 
wisdom to preserve this treasure. — 

G. Pratt, Danby 

P.S. Make a CD of this exhibit! 

• 

What great memories to look upon 
your Summer 1975 cover issue and see 
my father's "Hills of Home Farm" 
sugarhouse in its summer splendor. 

It's where I rolled down the hill after 
eating fresh syrup, a boiled egg, a piece 
of cake and a glass of milk! Needless 
to say I remember how upset my 
stornach was! Excellent exhibit. — 
William B. Skiff, Williston 

• 

Though generations of both my and 
my wife's predecessors lived, worked 
and died in this State, my State, I won- 


der what it will be like for our grand- 
children. Vermont Life has balanced 
the need to remind all of us natives 
how much we have to be thankful for, 
and how serious we must be about 
lceeping it that way. — Erie Parker , 

Waterbury Center 

• 

What a wonderful exhibit! I first vis- 
ited Vermont in the mid-70s and im- 
mediately fell in love. My husband 
and I moved up to the Northeast King- 
dom in August 1988. We are raising 
our three children here and believe it's 
a great place to do so. We are thankful 
to Vermont Life for recording, captur- 
ing and preserving the essence of Yer¬ 
mont. — Donna M. Otto, Lyndonville 

• 

The soul of a place can hardly be 
discerned in most other areas of the 
country. Vermont's soul is still fresh 
in the countryside, many villages, 
lakes, hills and mountains. How can 
we preserve this place? — David Pelle- 
grino, Jericho 

• 

I printed the first issue of Vermont 
Lifel — Byron Hills , Essex function 
[retired employee, The Lane Press] 

• 

Absolutely breathtaking. I want to 
take the exhibit home with me. 

— Phyllis Deming, Shelburne 

• 

Any possibility of getting this show 
to tour through Vermont schools — 
possibly with an artist in residence in 
photography? — Ann Joppe-Mercure, 
South Burlington 

• 

A wonderful show/exhibit. I would 
love to see this travel around to the 
Field Days across Vermont this sum¬ 
mer or next. I think a lot of the people 
that this honors will be at the Field 


Days. Lovely idea to have this exhibit. 

— Anonymous 

• 

Thank you for capturing the essence 
of my favorite place in the world. 

— Dianę Regan Stuart 

• 

We greatly enjoyed the exhibit! It 
must have been wonderful work (and 
some awfully difficult decision-mak- 
ing)! — Betty Ann et) Don Lockhart 

• 

I would like to thank Vermont Life 
for an exhibit that malces me yearn for 
the past, when we had no Street lights 
or blacktop back roads, an eight-room 
school Consolidated from 18 one-room 
schools and a population of around 
1,200. As for the 40 percent of the pop¬ 
ulation that has moved in and changed 
things to what they were escaping 
from, I have no comment. — Ben 
Hulett (7th generation), Shaftsbury 

• 

This is an excellent exhibit. I hope 
it travels around Vermont. The time 
linę is wonderfully done. As a native 
Vermonter it has brought tears to my 
eyes to see the beauty of Vermont cap¬ 
tured so well for so many over the 
years.... Growth must stop or we 
won't be a special place. — Anony¬ 
mous 

• 

Beautiful exhibit. There are two 
things that matter in Vermont if we're 
going to keep it from becoming "cen¬ 
tral New Jersey with hills," as you 
ąuote Noel Perrin (1964) in one of 
your exhibits: 

1. We must protect the environment 
at all costs and realize that our pris- 
tine environment is our greatest eco- 
nomic asset. 

2. We must protect farming. 

— Anonymous 
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The Bat Cave Trek 



T ell people that yoiTre going to 
visit a bat cave, and their reac- 
tions run a narrow gamut from 
"eek" to "yuck!" The prospect seems 
even morę macabre when the trip oc- 
curs on a beautiful day in May, when 
other people are tuning up their bicy- 
cles or turning on the grill. But this 
year will marle the sixth annual hike 
to the Dorset bat cave on Mount Aeo- 
lus, and the list of 
participants keeps 
expanding, reach- 
ing morę than 200 
in recent years, 
with hikers rang- 
ing in age from 7 
to 86. 

The outing tra- 
ditionally takes 
place on the sec- 
ond Saturday in 
May to coincide 
with the official 
opening of the cave 
to the public for 
the season. Bob 
West, program 
chairman of the 
Manchester His- 
torical Society, or- 
ganizes it in con- 
junction with the 
Vermont Chapter 
of the Naturę Con- 
servancy, which 
owns the cave and 
roughly 176 acres 
surrounding it. It 
also has the sup- 
port of the Vermont Institute 
of Natural Science, the Dorset 
Historical Society and the Green 
Mountain Club. 

When the Naturę Conservancy re- 
ceived the property as a donation from 
the National Gypsum Company in 


1983, there was no need to close off 
the cave entrance. The conservancy's 
intent was to continue the research be- 
gun in the late 1940s by Dr. Harold 
Hitchcock of Middlebury College, who 
spent years studying the cave and its 
bat population. The conservancy also 
felt an obligation to protect the bats, 
and posted signs asking people not to 
enter the cave from September through 
April. But three 
years later re- 
searchers making 
their rounds were 
horrified to dis- 
cover that vandals 
had fired shotguns 
inside, killing 
many bats. In re- 
sponse, the con- 
servancy placed a 
permanent iron 
grate across the 
10 -foot entrance, 
with a smaller 
gate within it, so 
that only bats 
would have free 
access. In the 
spring, when the 
bats are done with 
their slumber and 
the researchers 
with their study, 
the gate is un- 
locked and the 
curious public is 
allowed entry. 

As is true of all 
the hikes that the 
indefatigable Bob West runs 
for the Manchester Historical 
Society, the trip to the bat cave 
mixes history and scenie beauty so 
that, truły, getting there is half the 
fun. 

It's a high-energy bunch that starts 


By Nancy Boardman 

Phntnarn-nhrl 


up the old logging road 
from the trailhead on 
Dorset Hill Road, fuli of 
wonder — and ąuestions 
— about the woods and 
wildlife now waking up to 
spring. The Naturę Con- 
servancy's Nancy Light 
points out wild ginger nes- 
tled among the ferns just 
off the path. Matte bur¬ 
gundy trillium are all 
around us. The mottled 
leaves of the yellow dog- 
tooth violet suggest the 
origin of its other popular 
name — trout lily. A mass 
of pink-tinged spring beau- 
ties rustles in the breeze, 
moving like a young blush 
among old tree stumps. 

Despite its graceful 
curves, the trail is getting 
steep. The linę of hikers 
stretches far back now. By 
the time we reach the Ful- 
som ąuarry, a bit morę 
than halfway to our desti- 
nation, we're ready for a 
breather. As we eat our 
lunches, West shares his 
extensive knowledge of 
Dorset's illustrious past as 
a marble ąuarrying center. 

The Fulsom ąuarry was one of three 
dozen local ąuarries that supplied mar¬ 
ble to the nation in the 19th century. 
Nonę is in operation now. Those at 
these higher elevations shut down in 
the 1870s ; those further down the 
mountain lasted a bit longer, until the 
1920s. 

From our vantage point, the view 
over East Dorset and down the Man¬ 
chester valley is spectacular, as is the 
sight of Bromley and Stratton moun- 
tains to the east. Roughly the same al- 
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The Manchester Historical Society's Bob West and fellow hikers in the Mount Aeolus bat cave. Left, the cave entrance. 


titude as Bromley, Mount Aeolus was 
first dubbed Elk Mountain and later 
Green Peak. Its now-official name was 
bestowed one October Saturday in 
1860, when the senior geology class of 
Amherst College madę an excursion to 
the top. At the summit, the 30 young 
men christened the peak Aeolus, after 
the Greek god of the winds, in defer- 
ence to the power of the wind here. 

With lunch consumed and our own 
wind restored, our group resumes the 
climb to the top of lofty Aeolus, wend- 

_ 


ing our way along old ąuarry trails. 
Under Light's tutelage we are now 
quick to spot wild leek and Dutch- 
man's breeches, and our ascent is ac- 
companied by the encouraging notes 
of unseen warblers. 

Finally we reach Lookout Point at 
the top of Mount Aeolus, 3,200 feet 
high. From here we can see even far- 
ther east and south, adding Mount As- 
cutney, Mount Snów and Magie 
Mountain to the list of today's peaks. 
As we catch our breath again and pre- 


pare to head bacie down a hundred feet 
or so to the cave entrance, Light tells 
us what the deep, dank recesses have 
in storę. She has been on several of the 
Naturę Conservancy's treks here, help- 
ing to count and identify the bat 
species wintering over. 

One of the great unsolved puzzles 
for today's researchers is the huge dis- 
crepancy between the number of bats 
that use the cave now and the tallies 
madę even a few years ago. From the 
300,000 bats counted in one of Harold 
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YIELD 


Portfolio management tailored to meet each 
client's financial needs and social values. 

We specialize in services for individuals and 
provide our clients with a bi-monthly newsletter. 
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RESPON SI VE 
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SERVICES 
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For morę information cali 800.809.6439 or write: 
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Matthew Burak Fumiture 


SIX ROOMS of FURNITURE in the HISTORIC SMITH HOUSE on ROUTE 2 


18th and 19th Century Designs 
Custom Design Service 
Original Art 

ROUTE 2, BOX 279-17, DANVILLE, YERMONT 05828 


Cali today for our color catalog 

802 684-2156 

A $5 value — FREE! 


Hitchcocka surveys in the 1950s, the 
totals have plummeted to less than 
1,000 a few years ago and a minuscule 
300 recently. 

Why the enormous decline in the 
winter bat population? "One possibil- 
ity," says Light, "is that some of the 
cave's inner chambers have collapsed 
over the years, making the area avail- 
able for hibernation much smaller. 
Another explanation is that there was 
some double or even triple counting in 
those early tallies." 

Marc DesMeules, former director of 
science and stewardship for the con- 
servancy in Vermont, speculates that 
the bats may have found other, morę 
alluring caves, or that the fall-off may 
mirror the overall decline in the 
Northeast's bat population. "And 
that," he says, "could be the result of 
illness or, very likely, human interfer- 
ence." 

Light is adamant about the damage 
that unthinking people can do to win- 
tering bats. The little brown bats and 
the rare, endangered Indiana bats that 
come to the Mount Aeolus cave — 
many from as far away as Cape Cod — 
find the internal climate of 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit and 80 percent humidity 
ideał for settling into a State of torpor 
that enables them to survive the win¬ 
ter. Much like hibernation in that the 
heart beat and metabolism slow 
markedly, torpor is different because it 
does not have to occur in a particular 
season. 

Should human interlopers disturb 
the slumbering bats with noise or light 
during this crucial period, causing 
them to wake in alarm, they may run 
down their Stores of fat so much that 
they won't last the winter. And that 
could ultimately cause problems for 
humans, because one little brown bat 
can consume 1,200 bothersome in- 
sects in one night; it also disperses 
countless seeds over its lifetime and 
pollinates flowers, too. 

As we divide into smali groups to 
enter the cave, Light explains that we 
may or may not see many bats. The fe- 
males usually leave the cave beginning 
in mid-April to give birth to and raise 
their young in barn roosts. Although 
the males sleep in a little longer, they 
too have probably moved on by now. 

Filled with eąual parts excitement, 
curiosity and trepidation, our smali 
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groups take turns entering the cave. 
Light leads the way, reminding us 
again to be careful and quiet. If there 
are bats flying around, we should stand 
still. They have no morę desire to be 
in our hair than we do to have them 
there. Their eyesight, combined with 
their navigational skills, will ensure 
that they avoid us if we remain mo- 
tionless. 

We enter the main chamber down a 
steep, slippery chute. There are indeed 
bats in the air, together with what 
must be late-sleeping compatriots 
clustered on the chamber walls. It's an 
eerie feeling, with nothing to hołd 
onto and the only light provided by 
Light's flashlight. Dank, dark and 
claustrophobic, the cave that drew us 
did not detain us. 

Scrambling back up and out the en- 
trance, into the early afternoon sun- 
shine and the breeze that gave Mount 
Aeolus its name, everyone seems 
happy to return to the trailhead. 

"Really nice people show up for this 
trip," says Boh West. "It may be their 
first and only trip to a bat cave, but 
they wax eloąuent about it long after- 
ward." Adds Nancy Light, "It was a 
wonderful day." Knowing that not 
everyone will become a bat aficionado, 
the trek is nevertheless "a great way to 
elear up some of those myths and mis- 
conceptions about bats," she said. 

Indeed, heading back down Mount 
Aeolus that day, many hikers ex- 
pressed a new-found concern about the 
futurę of these ferocious-looking but 
very fragile creatures, so maligned, 
misunderstood and yet so important. 
The cave was a fascinating place to 
visit. Although nonę of us wanted to 
live there, we hoped that many bats 
would, for many years to come. 

I Iow to Go 

For morę information on the hike and 
other Manchester Historical Society events, 
contact Bob West, P.O. Box 323, Manches¬ 
ter Village, VT 05254, tel. (802) 362-1577. 

If you go on the hike you need: 

• sturdy, ground-gripping hiking boots. 

• bug repellent and plenty of water, as 

well as your lunch. 

A camera, binoculars and a wildflower 
guide are also helpful. c O? 


Writer Nancy Boardman reported on the 
town of Middletown Springs in last suni- 
mer’s issue. 
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Harvest Homes 
Has A Hundred 
Ways To Welcome 
You Home. 

]VIore than 100 proven designs, from 
classic colonial to sweeping contempo 
rary, with the flexibility to customize 
any set of plans - yours or ours - to bu i ld 
the home you’ve always dreamed of. 

DEALERS 

Thomas M. Wood Builders, RR-H Box 710, 
Morrisville, VT 05661. (802) 888-7930 

Big Pine Builders, P.O. Box 1324, R11-30, 
Manchester Center, VT 05255 (802) 362-1660 

Tuller’s Custom Homes, RFD 1 Box 34E, 

S. Royalton, VT 05068 (802) 763-7367 

Holcomb’s Construction, RD 1 Box 229, 

Wells, VT 05774 (802) 645-0333 

A.W. Clark Jr. & Son, Route 17, 

Waitsfield, VT 05673 (802) 496-3030 

Neal Speer Construction Co., 20 South River St., 
Swanton, VT 05488 (802) 868-4277 

Silver Creek Products, RR 1 Box 151, 

Irasburg, VT 05845 (802) 754-6324 

Energy Shield Systems, P.O. Box 870, 

Wilder, VT 05088 (802) 295-5988 

Hickok &. Boardman Custom Homes, 

346 Shelburne Road, Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 863-1500 

Hathaway Construction Inc., 9 Lyman Avenue, 
Rutland, VT 05701 (802) 773-2054 

A sk About Our 
Do-lt-Yourself Program! 




Crestline 


185 Railroad Ave., Delanson, NY 12053 • 518-895-2341 


Cali or write your nearest Harvest Home dealer, 
or Harvest Homes, for a FREE brochure, or send 
$12 for a complete design collection of over 50 homes. 



WindowsSJJoors Dealer inąuiries are invited. 

Cali 518-895-2341 for Harvest Homes representatives in other areas of NY, CT, MA, NH, NJ, VT and PA. 
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( Diseover the Magie of a Morgan. .. 

the Vermont 

MORGAN HORSE 

Directory of Farms 


A free directory of Vermont Morgan Horse Farms that welcome oisitors. 
Sponsored by the Yermont Morgan Horse Association. For morę information cali Janet Yager at 802-545-2457. 
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Of Catamoimts and Panthers 


Wńtten and photographed by Ted Leyin 


been able to spot one panther in the 
wild without the aid of either barkless 
cat-dogs, whose sole mission in life is 
to tree mountain lions, or high-tech 
eąuipment such as radio collars, satel- 
lite tracking systems, and low-flying 
airplanes. Last winter, a radio-collared 
panther spent three days hunkered 
down in a palmetto patch near an ele- 
mentary school and a busy intersec- 
tion in suburban Naples. No one saw 
it. Last January I waited for several 
hours on a swamp buggy as a pair of 
camouflaged panthers interrupted 
their connubial bliss and froze in place 
less than 50 feet away from me. I heard 
the beep, beep, beeping of their radio 
transmitters, but never saw the ani- 
mals. 

What are people seeing in Yermont 


I spent three weeks last winter in 
wild South Florida, covering the 
fate of the Florida panther, Amer¬ 
ica^ most endangered mammal, 
for Audubon magazine. Although the 
swamps of Florida are remote from 
the hills of Vermont, the plight of the 
panther, Felis concolor coryi, con- 
vinced me that the catamount (or 
eastern cougar), Felis concolor 
couguar, no longer roams the Green 
Mountains. 

My theory is based on three aspects 
of mountain lion natural history: visi- 
bility, biology and genetics. 

There are approximately 80 lions in 
Florida and no one sees them. In Yer¬ 
mont, I believe, there are nonę, and 
yet everyone sees them. In 1995, there 
were 47 catamount sightings in Yer¬ 
mont. At this writing, there have been 


A Florida panther reclines in Big Cypress Swamp. Top, tracks in the 
Florida Panther National Wildlife Refuge. 


Editor's Notę: In the 
Winter 1994 issue we 
reported on the sight- 
ing of three mountain 
lions in Craftsbury. 

Laboratory analysis of 
animal seat seemed to 
prove that the animals 
were indeed cata- 
mounts. The question 
that has never been 
answered was whether 
they were part of a nat¬ 
ur ally rebounding pop- 
ulation or isolated ani¬ 
mals that had been 
freed or had escaped 
from captivity. Naturalist Ted Levin 
weighs in here with the view that it is 
highly implausible — despite inereas- 
ing reports of sightings — that cata- 
mounts are re-establishing them- 
selves in Yermont. 


25 in 1996, including 
an ink-black cat in 
Hartland that was re¬ 
ported to be larger than 
a great Dane. Mountain 
lions, no matter where 
they live, match the 
color of deer, their prin- 
cipal food: a uniform 
fawn brown, a reddish 
brown, or a tawny 
brown on top, lighter 
below. As a matter of 
fact, blacie panthers are 
melanistic leopards 
from the jungles of 
eąuatorial Africa. 

A biologist on the Florida Panther 
Recovery Team told me that in 10 
years of field research he had only 
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if not catamounts? Perhaps fisher, or 
bobcat, or deer, or coyote. Last winter, 
a St. Johnsbury resident, snowshoeing 
for the afternoon, was surę he had seen 
the tracks of a lion along a cross-coun- 
try ski trail. The biologist dispatched 
to the scene reported that the tracks 
were the basket marlcs from the man's 
own ski poles. 

In 1979, a Dartmouth anthropology 
professor who had lived in Africa and 
studied lions called the Montshire 
Museum of Science to report a cata- 
mount in his backyard in North Hart- 
land. Every afternoon, he said, the lion 
left a stand of hardwoods and crossed 
the back corner of a meadow. When I 
arrived, three deer grazed in the back 
yard several hundred yards from the 
porch. The lion was prompt. It ap- 
peared to be as big as the deer and had 
a long flowing taił. The deer continued 
to graze, oblivious to the lion — 
strange behavior in the presence of a 
mortal enemy. When I left the porch 
for a closer look, the deer bolted, but 
the lion, looking smaller all the time, 
just padded across the meadow. 
Through a topographical quirk — the 
meadow was bisected by a wide, shal- 
low swale that visually compressed 
the back yard — the domestic cat on 
the porch side of the swale appeared to 
be as big as the deer on the far side. 
The catamount was transformed into a 
burnt-orange tabby. 

What about the Craftsbury cata¬ 
mounts? A United States Fish and 
Wildlife laboratory confirmed that 
hairs in the seat were indeed from a 
cougar. But what kind of cougar? With- 
out DNA testing, it is impossible to 
say with certainty. 

State wildlife biologist Cedric 
Alexander, whose father and brothers 
collected the seat, speculated that the 
hairs might have belonged to a captive 
pregnant female that had been released 
and then given birth to two young cats 
in the wild. There are at least 50 regis- 
tered mountain lions in captivity in 
western Massachusetts alone and prob- 
ably many morę held illegally. Per¬ 
haps, said Alexander, someone was 
trying to influence the Northern For- 
est debate. Because the eastern cougar 
is officially listed by the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service as an endan- 
gered species, the presence of a lion in 
the great, green swath of land stretch- 
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ing from northern Maine to the west¬ 
ern Adirondacks would cause the re¬ 
gion to be classified as critical cata- 
mount habitat and be spared Whole¬ 
sale development. 

In the last couple of years there have 
been several cougars killed in the 
Northeast. DNA testing revealed that 
a six-month-old mountain lion re- 
cently shot in the Adirondacks be- 
longed to a South American race. An- 
other on the Ontario-Quebec border 
was of Chilean origin. 

Then there's the ąuestion of genet- 
ics. The Florida panther, which once 
ranged the Coastal lowlands from east 
Texas north to Arkansas and south- 
western Tennessee, east to South Car- 
olina, and south to Florida, is now con- 
fined to portions of five counties cen- 
tered around Big Cypress Swamp. 
Twenty-four panthers wear radio col- 
lars and bear colorless names like #46. 
The genealogy of these particular cats 
is so well documented that both the 
Mormons and Gregor Mendel would 
be impressed. In fact, Florida panthers 
and MendeFs garden peas have some- 
thing in common. 

Both have limited genetic diversity. 
For the peas this was the result of 
MendeTs experiments in selective 
breeding. For the panther it's the result 
of decades of unholy trysts — fathers 
mating with daughters, mothers with 
sons. When the number of animals in 
a population falls below a particular 
threshold (uniąue to each species), in- 
breeding — which is evolution's pre- 
scription for extinction — becomes 
unavoidable. In the case of the Florida 
panther, some have holes in their 
hearts and leaky heart valves; males 
are born with only one testicle, have 
Iow sperm counts, and are sometimes 
fatally aggressive toward females. Both 
sexes show signs of a collapsing im- 
mune system, the feline equivalent of 
AIDS. 

Because the Florida panthers are so 
isolated from other populations of 
mountain lions, the only way to bol- 
ster their dwindling gene pool was to 
release eight female West Texas 
cougars, Felis concolor Stanleyana, in 
South Florida. If the State cannot main- 
tain Florida panthers, at least they can 
have panthers in Florida. 

Although this was a landmark deci- 
sion — the Endangered Species Act is 


pledged to maintain and protect only 
genetically pure strains of wildlife — 
Florida is now forced to manage Big 
Cypress like a Vermont trout stream. 
When the lions 7 genetic diversity falls 
again, they'11 back the truck up and 
pour some morę in. 

Which brings me back to the cata- 
mount. In order to have them in Ver- 
mont (and across northern New Eng- 
land and the Adirondacks) we need a 
viable breeding population, not an in- 
dividual or two or three. We need 250 
catamounts or morę to maintain a 
healthy gene pool and tens of thou- 
sands of sąuare miles to support them. 

That brings us to catamount biol- 
ogy, the case of the hungry lion. In 
Florida a panther's diet is varied: deer, 
feral hogs, alligators, raccoons, ar- 
madillos, cottonrats, bobcats, wild 
turkey. In Vermont, white-tailed deer, 
beaver, and perhaps moose calves 
would be the Staples. A cougar am- 
bushes its prey by attacking from be- 
hind, and then kills it by biting 
through the spinał column. Their lat- 
erally flattened canine teeth — like 
daggers — enter the spine between the 
first two neck vertebrae, forcing them 
apart, severing the spinał cord. The 
bite is so distinctive it readily identi- 
fies a mountain lion lcill. 

Biologists who regularly find pan¬ 
ther kills in Florida have concluded 
that an average adult needs about 35 to 
50 deer-sized animals per year. A fe¬ 
male raising young reąuires twice that 
amount. In other words, an adult lion 
kills a deer about every six to 10 days, 
a female with kittens every three to 
five days. If catamounts live in or 
travel through Vermont, their kills 
should be fairly easy to find because in 
the Northeast^ deep snów deer con- 
vene under the sheltering boughs of 
hemlock. These deer yards are used 
year after year. If anybody in Vermont 
has seen catamount kills it would be 
State wildlife biologist Larry Garland, 
who surveyed deer yards between 1968 
and 1986. 

Did you ever find a deer with its 
neck vertebra severed? I asked Gar¬ 
land. "I've been in at least a thousand 
deer yards in every town in Vermont 
— including the gores and the grants, 
in New Flampshire, the Adirondacks, 
the Catskills, and Maine, and I never 
found a deer killed by a cat, not even 
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by a bobcat," he said. "I just don't be- 
lieve mountain lions live here." If 
there were catamounts in Vermont, he 
reasoned, why have hunters missed 
them? On the first weekend of deer 
season nearly 100,000 hunters comb 
the woods, a number Garland likened 
to two or three divisions of the United 
States Army. "No one ever brought in 
a lion carcass to a deer-checking sta- 
tion. Tye seen everything else — bob¬ 
cat, fisher, bear, coyote — never a 
lion." 

Susan Morse, who lives in Jericho 
but has studied western cougars in six 
States and two Canadian provinces, is 
also troubled by the lack of signs. 
When you think of cougar habitat, she 
said, you cannot think of just Vermont 
- you must think of the whole 
wooded Northeast. Could some of 
these sightings be transient animals 
dispersing into new habitat? she won- 
dered aloud. If these cats are tran- 
sients, where are they coming from? 
The closest populations to the North¬ 
east are in South Florida and the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. The lions in 
South Florida cannot even disperse 
into the central or northern parts of 
the State, let alone reach Vermont. 

There is a houndsman in Southwest 
Texas named Roy McBride who makes 
his living treeing big cats all over the 
world, both for research and for big 
gamę hunters. His master's thesis was 
on mountain lions in the Big Bend re¬ 
gion of Texas. He told me that lions 
are terrified of dogs and talce refuge in 
a tree almost immediately. Since 1971, 
McBride and his sons have treed pan- 
thers for the State of Florida. A cat is a 
cat, he said. It doesnY matter whether 
it's in Florida or Texas or Vermont. 
They behave the same way. 

Why don't we talce up a collection 
and hire Roy McBride? He could tell 
us once and for all if lions prowl the 
Green Mountains. If he treed one, a 
blood test would confirm its racial 
identity. And if there aren't cata¬ 
mounts around, why not bring them 
bacie? Heaven lcnows the deer-bloated 
Northeast offers plenty of food and 
good cover. As a matter of fact I'd lilce 
one released close to our garden. 


Ted Levin, who lives in Thetford, travels 
the world studying, photographing and 
writing about naturę. 
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DEEP ROOTS 

In the Aptly Named Town of Fairfield, the Families, Farms and Maples Still Work 











m ^ t "T"hen the first thawing days arrive in 
m m / ^ arc ^' Shaun Branon's thoughts turn to 
%/%/ the farm in the hills of Fairfield where he 
T T grew up. His career has taken him to an office 
building in Rutland, but when the mapie sap is run- 
ning, he leaves that behind every weekend to go back 
to the farm and help his brother with the sugaring. 



By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


At the same time of year, Shaun's sister Ann 
makes surę that she is home from wherever her far- 
flung eąuestrian career has taken her (lately to Mon¬ 
tana as a steeple-chase jockey), so that she can drive 
the team of Belgian draft horses pulling a sap tank 
through the mapie orchards. Their brother Tom, 
who now owns the home farm (a dairy farm as well 
as a sugaring operation), welcomes their help, and 
also the help of another brother, Tim. Tim, who also 
has a dairy farm in Fairfield, usually runs the evapo- 
rator, down at the sugarhouse, while Tom drives a 
second team through the woods. 

If other duties keep Tom out of the woods, his sis¬ 
ter Patty, another expert horsewoman, takes the 
reins of the second team. Tim has a good stand of 
maples at his farm, and they grow close to the 
maples tapped by yet another brother, Dan, at his 
farm on the western side of Fairfield. So Dan, who 
has a bunch of sons to help with the work, taps 
Tim's trees along with his own, while Tim helps out 
over at Tom's place. And Tom, Tim, and Dan Bra- 
non shouldiYt be confused with their brother Ned 
Branon or their cousins Damian Branon, Bruce Bra- 
non or Patrick Branon, all of whom are farmers and 
sugarmakers in the town of Fairfield. 

Nor are the Branons the largest extended farm 
family in town. The Howrigans have Brothers, sis- 
ters, cousins, farms, draft horses, and sugarhouses 
outnumbering even the Branons'. And then there are 
the Coreys, the Callans, the Ryans, and many other 
Fairfield families, old and new, who carry on the lo- 
cal tradition of dairy farming, mapie sugaring, and 
draft horses. 


The town of East Fairfield welcomes spring, which 
means sugaring. Top, Erie Sloan filters new syrup at 
his sugarhouse in Fairfield. 
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While much of Vermont struggles to find ways to 
keep its agricultural tradition vigorous and alive, 
farming in Fairfield is thriving. There is something 
about this Franklin County town just outside St. Al- 
bans and 25 miles north of Burlington — the lati- 
tude, the elevation, the soils, the slope — that makes 
mapie trees thrive, that makes cows give milk, that 

makes the crops that 
feed those cows grow 
tali. Morę important, 
a remarkably large 
proportion of the peo- 
ple in Fairfield seem 
to have madę the de- 
cision to keep their 
minds on home: on 
their farms and fami- 
lies, on their sugaring 
operations and their 
teams of work horses. 
Ali this makes Fair¬ 



field one of the premier farming towns in Vermont. 
Strong marketing cooperatives in the area for both 
mapie syrup and milk have helped the farmers here 
stay financially healthy. The big Irish-American farm 
families — and St. Patricka, the church they attend 
— have laid down a bedrock of social stability. Town 
government has been dominated by farmers for 
years. As dairy farmer (and horseman and sugar- 
maker) Steve MacCausland put it: "There is probably 
not another town in the State that has survived as an 
agrarian entity as well as Fairfield." 

It's a town of gently rolling hills and Iow, wooded 
ridgelines. The scenery is understated; most of the 
buildings are modest. A smali river, Black Creek, 
runs through the middle, bringing a bonus of rich, 
river bottom soils to many of the farms. No one 
should imagine that Fairfield's farmers are doing 
what they do because they are somehow too baclc- 
ward or isolated to do anything else. Like successful 
farmers anywhere, these farmers are smart. They 
farm because they like to do it, and have figured out 


Top, in the kitchen at Chester's dęli, named for Fair¬ 
field native Chester A. Arthur, the 21st U.S. president. 
Owner Sara Branon Kittell, second from right, is 
also a State senator. Above, Ińsh enthusiasm at St. 
Patrick's Day festioities. Right, Robert Howrigan Jr. 
and sons Kyle, Sean and Will head out through 
the mud to gather sap at the Howrigan farm. 
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how to make it pay. For the most part, the young- 
sters coming up who have wanted to farm have 
found a place in the family operations, and the ones 
not interested in farming have ventured successfully 
into the wider world. In my visits around town, I 
heard about Fairfield farm kids who had gone on to 
school at places like Boston College, St. MichaePs, 
Middlebury, Mount Fiolyoke and the University of 
Vermont's medical school. 




















Why do they keep draft horses? Many of Fairfield's 
farmers gather sap with horses, not because they 
haven't heard about tubing — and certainly not to 
impress tourists — but because they've found a sys¬ 
tem that works for them, and because they like 
horses. 

The first day I caught up with the Branon family, 
the sap was running hard, and everybody was going 
about their work with an edge of intensity. When I 


walked into the sugarhouse, Tim was head-down in 
a sap-storage tank, scrubbing it out. When he judged 
that it was clean, he climbed down to show me the 
brand new evaporator that Tom had just put in. (In- 
yestment: well into five figures.) Then he directed 
me to the woods where the crew was gathering sap. 

Up among the maples, Ann Branon was standing 
on the back of a low-slung wagon, flexing her knees 
against the bumps, using the reins, it seemed, as 
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much to balance herself as to direct the horses. Ann 
grew up on this farm; by the age of three she was per- 
fectly at ease on the backs of the farm horses. A 
woman of high energy and high spirits, she's taken 
on the task of making surę that her nieces and 
nephews are steeped in the family traditions — in- 
cluding horsemanship. 

The gatherers wallced up to the wagon, dumped 


their buckets of sap, and headed back among the 
trees. Farther up the hill, I saw Tom driving another 
team through the trees. I caught up with him and 
asked him how it was that so many farms in Fairfield 
seemed to be thriving. "People here know how to be 
diversified: dairy farming, sugaring, a little logging — 
but not maples! That's a sin in Fairfield." He paused. 
"There's a little ambition and discipline bred into 
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the families here in town. They don't mind work- 
in g." 

Shaun lugged some sap up to the wagon and joined 
the conversation. "People in Fairfield talce time to 
stay close to each other," he said, "You see a lot of 
young people who go to church." 

Lots of people, young and old, find their way to the 
St. Patricka parish hall on St. Patrick's Day for a 




home-cooked 
dinner and local 
talent show. It's 
a chance to have 
a good meal, so- 
cialize, celebrate 
a real — or hon- 
orary — Irish 
heritage, and 
gossip about the 
sugaring season. 

Father Thomas 
Mattison told 

me that the number of men at the event is inversely 
proportionate to the sap run on the day. Last year a 
stiff north wind was holding down the sap, and the 
hall was fuli of green-clad men, women, and chil- 
dren. The potluck meal ended with vanilla ice 
cream, topped, of course, with fresh mapie syrup. 

Memories here run deep. One of the singers intro- 
duced a ballad about a wicked English governor in 
the time of the potato famine this way: "It's the 
150th anniversary of the outbreak of the potato 
famine in Ireland, so this song is particularly appro- 
priate right now. For most of you of Irish descent, 
this is the time that your families came to this coun¬ 
try to get away from the famine." Throughout the 
singing, Father Mattison and a group of men were 
busy in the kitchen washing the casserole dishes. 

Not everyone in Fairfield is a farmer, of course. 
Sara Kittell (the former Sara Branon) combines the 
duties of Franklin County State senator with the pro- 
prietorship of a bakery/deli called Chester's, in honor 
of Fairfield's most famous native son, the 21st Presi- 
dent, Chester A. Arthur. I met her on a Saturday af- 
ternoon in March when she was cleaning up from 
the lunch hour rush. She loolced a little frazzled from 
commuting to another contentious week at the State 
House in Montpelier, where she holds the Senate 
seat once held by her father and, before that, by her 
grandfather. 

She grew up in Fairfield, part of the Branon elan, 
then moved away for 17 years in her young adult- 
hood. But in 1981, she and her family voted with 
their feet and moved back to what had been her 
grandmother's house. Fairfield farmer Gavin Ryan, 
who was having a late lunch in the bakery and over- 
heard Sara giving me this account, chimed in, "She 
moved back to be reseued from the morał decay in 
Burlington." 

Sara said the first big social change in Fairfield 
came in the 1960s when a handful of back-to-the-lan- 
ders moved into town. "The hippies really opened 
this town up," she said. Though what lasting effect 
they may have had would be hard to pin down. Most 
of them have moved on, and the ones who have 
stayed have, you might say, become thoroughly as- 
similated. 

Like Julie Wolcott, who, with her nine-year-old 

(Continued on page 54) 


A Fairfield farm with Mount Mansfield towering 
in the distance. Top f Megan Flanagan checks the sap 
run on the Dan Branon farm. 
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Mud Season: 

MY GRANDMA MOURNING 



By John Engels 


Spring being a joy for her, 

the April she was eighty I drove her 

into the hills around Lincoln, scraping 

the oil pan, lumping 

through ruts and potholes, the roads, 

as they say in Vermont in the spring, 

twenty foot wide 

by three foot deep, I began to thinlc 

we'd never make it out of there. 

But my grandma was looking out 
at the little farms in their poor fields, 
the mapie and spruce and juniper 

stealing down 

into the pastures, mullein 

burdock, milkweed 


a dustiness of little blue 

flowers, maybe forget-me-nots, 

carpeting the family cemeteries 

where the men lay dead 

in their forties, the women 

their thirties, the children 

their first or second years. “The winters! 

my grandma whispered, “Oh, 

the poor things!” That was all, she 
wasn't one to be word-struck 
much beyond occasion. Once she wanted me 
to stop, "Please, only 

for a minutę," my grandma said 
"I want to see 

the nanieś." Though it shames me 


everywhere, likewise everywhere 

the cellar holes, empty as graves 

the day of resurrection, fringed 

at the north ends with lilac, south 

with forsythia, and where the front steps had been 

the first rusty shoots 

of peonies, sometimes 


to recall it, I didn't dare 

slow even a little in that spring mud, 

too much afraid of hogging down, 

knowing those roads too well, 

knowing you had to anticipate 

trouble, above all else 

had to keep good headway on. 


EDITOR ’S NOTĘ 


John Engels'poem “Mud Season: My Grandma Mouming" won the 1996 Ralph Nading Hi U Liter- 
ary Pńze because of the skillful, elegant way it captures the essence ofVermont nostalgia — and the way it 
goes beyond nostalgia to suggest tlie hard reality of life in an earlier, morę mml Vermont. 

Engels has published poems in The New Yorker, The Nation, Harpers, and The Yale Review, 
among many other magazines. He is the author ofnine books of poems with a tenth soon to be published, 
and has been awarded many important fellowships and pńzes for his work. He teaches English at St. 
Michael's College in Colchester . 

Vermont Life annually eo-sponsors the Ralph Nading Hill Literary Pńze in cooperation with Green 
Mountain Power Corp. Manuscripts for the 1997 contest should be sent to Stephen C. Terry, Green Moun¬ 
tain Power Corp., 25 Green Mountain Power Dńve, South Burlington, VT 05403 by Dec. 1 of this year. 
Ehe win ner receives $1,500. 
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The Joys Off 

SPRING 


T here are people who will tell you that there’s no such 
thing as spring in Vermont — that you go right from 
mud season into summer. Actually, Vermont has not 
one spring but several, beginning with the longer days and 
first warm spells of March and moving on into mud sea¬ 
son, blossom time, and the heady exuberance of May and 
June. 

Over the past 50 years, Vermont Life s photographers 
have captured all of those springs and morę. From Town 

Meeting Day to the upset 
canoe hurtling down an icy 
springtime freshet, to ap- 
ple blossoms and spring 
planting, five decades of 
photographs have docu- 
mented every aspect of 
Vermont’s many springs. 

That madę editing those 
hundreds of photographs 
down to a manageable 
number a difficult task in- 
deed. In the end, as always, 
we had to choose. The 
photos we selected repre- 
sent the very best that Vermont Life and a Vermont spring 
have to offer, and, in that spirit, we offer them to you. 


Right, Pomfret, 1967, Winston Pote; above, Lisa Willey 
and lamb, East Corinth, 1984, William Hebden. 
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EastCorinth, 1985 

William Hebden 


Farmer Leo Hutchinson walks his work horses back 
to the barn in early spring. 


Town Meeting, 1978 

Richard W. Brown 


Democracy in action in 
the Northeast Kingdom. 

Pomfret, 1972 

Clyde H. Smith 


The exnberance of spring and 
sugaring in the days before the 
last snów melts and the grass 
turns green. 
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Ray Grimes, Lincoln, 1991 

Peter Miller 


From Miller’s wonderful book, Vermont People, a 
Vermonter, a Vermont kitchen, and some of the 
year’s crop of syrup on the kitchen table. Ray 
Grimes learned to play the fiddle in the horse 
and buggy days and farmed until 1966. 


Jay Bailey, Brattleboro, 1989 

Paul Miller 


As yon might guess from his expres- 
sion, Jay Bailey, hands fuli of spring 
piglets, farms the old-fashioned way 
because he loves to. 
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Catkins. Tunbridge. 1966 

Lud Munchmeyer 


Framed by the branches of a birch that’s just leafing 
out, a farm and its well-maintained fields are ready 
for the fuli season of growth to come. 
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Lamoille River, Johnson, 1986 

John Lazenby 

With a minor miscalcula- 
tion of wave and rock, 
two canoeing partners 
converted the annual 
downriver race in John¬ 
son into an upside-down 
river race. 

I 

_ 
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Harrowing, Danby, 1961 

Arthur Griffin 


Now in his 90s, Arthur Griffin photographed New England for morę 
than 50 years — from Mount Washington and the Vermont hills to 
Ted Williams at bat. Many of his photos are on display at the Arthur 
Griffin Center for Photography in Winchester, Massachusetts. 



Sterling and Ora Weed, Franklin County, 1980 

Richard Howard 


The Weed brothers — ages 79 and 88 when the photo was taken — played 
together for 50 years in the family band, the Weed Imperial Orchestra. Al- 
though Ora has died, the orchestra and Sterling, now 95, are still perform¬ 
ing. Sterling figures he must be the oldest band leader in America. “It’s the 
same orchestra,” he said, “we still play the same musie, not that new stuff.” 
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Spring chores, 1980 

Marjorie Ryerson 


Photographer and writer Ryerson fonnd this scene 
“wreathed by an aging apple tree in fuli bloom, a 
ground cover of spring yiolets, and lilacs just 
budding out” as she walked through Randolph one 
warm May day. 


Mount Ascutney, 1964 

Robert Holland 


Holland and his wife, Helen, were riding the 
back roads of Windsor County in search of a 
photo that “really looked like spring.” When the 
photographer spied this scene from the top of a 
hill, he stopped the car and went to work to 
record it. c On 
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SUCAR ON 
SNÓW 


Photographed by 

Warren Dexter 

O NE OF THE FEW THINGS that 

hasn't changed over the past 50 
years is sugar on snów. It re- 
mains as simple to make as ever: Boil 
light mapie syrup to 255 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit, pour on top of pure snów, eat the 
sweet and sticky top layer (not the 
snów!). That's the way it will be done 
this spring, and the way it was done in 
1940 when Warren Dexter photographed 
the family at right at their kitchen table. 

Dexter and writer Vrest Orton were 
working on a story about mapie sugaring 
for The Saturday Evening Post. They 
traveled the State, interviewing and pho- 
tographing sugarmakers. At virtually 
every stop, they were offered tumblers 
fuli of new syrup. “We couldn't refuse 
it," said Dexter. By the time they had 
their story they had also had enough 
syrup for ąuite some time. 
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Written and Photographed by 
Sonja Bullaty and Angelo Lomeo 


The Gagne farnily portrait, taken after Sunday Mass in 1955. From left, on the floor, Adrien, Harvey, Leonard; seated, 
Jeanne d'Arc, parents Bernadettę and Simeon; standing, Bernard, Christine, Andre. Left, Harvey and Bernard. 
Below, at the 1996 reunion, Christine and herhusband, Frederick, left, with Angelo Lomeo and Sonja Bullaty. 


FAMILY PORTRAIT 


f7/ic/i a/ic/ C/Vot 


vw 


n 1955 Vermont Life editor Walter Hard Jr. suggested we 
photograph one of the large family farms that prospered in 
northern Vermont. We wanted to research the assignment, 
so we took a drive through Franklin County. 


We didn't get very far. On a farm road near 
Highgate we came upon a rustic porch with a 
bunch of children having a wonderful time 
blowing bubbles. We waved and they waved 
back. We came closer to have a chat. They 
liked the idea of having their pictures taken. 
This may not have been the most prosperous 


farm, but it surę 
was a happy one. 

The family invited 
us to stay for a few 
days and observe 
life on their farm. And so, instead of a picture 
story about a large agricultural enterprise, we 
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chose to do a "Family Portrait," as 
the article was eventually titled. It 
ran in the Spring 1956 issue, eight 
pages of black and white pictures 
of the Gagnes at work and play. 

We were in contact over the 
years, on and off. Daughter Chris- 
tine Gagne was the chronicler of 
the family and would let us know 
how and where everybody was. 

Last summer, we went back to 
see the Gagnes. Our meeting in St. 

Albans with Christine, now Mrs. 

Frederick Snider, was a most 
heartwarming experience. We 
even had a double rainbow to help 
us celebrate the event. Forty-one 
years ago we all looked different, 
but the voices didn't change, and 
after awhile we were able to see 
the faces of so long ago and recog- 
nize each other all over again. 

It was lots of fun to reminisce, to hear the news 
and to be able to meet so many new members of 
the family at the celebration at St. Mary's Church. 
One brother came from Tennessee, another from 
Canada and the rest of the siblings from closer by. 
They came with their spouses, children and sonie 
of the family's 28 grandchildren and 32 great- 
grandchildren. After awhile we lost track of who 
was who among the big extended family. 

Jeanne d'Arc, Andre, Adrien, Harvey and 


Photographers Sonja Bullaty and Angelo Lomeo live in 
New York City and Belmont. 


Left, back in 1955, Christine helps at 
breakfast. Above, Simeon cuts hair 
for his brother, Elzear. 

Far left, Adrien, Han/ey and Leonard 
relax before evening chores. 

Below, the 1996 family reunion. From 
left, on second step from the top, 
Jeanne d'Arc and siblings Christine, 
Andre, Adrien, Harvey and Leonard 
with their spouses on top step. 


Leonard, together with Christine, are the brothers 
and sisters we photographed in 1955. Bernard, 
who left nine children, had died, and the original 
farm was no longer in the family, though Andre is 
still in farming. Gone, too, were the parents, 
Bernadettę and Simeon Gagne, but they would be 
proud to know that to this day their family is a 
happy one. co? 
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One Man, One Mili 



S tamford lies in the Southwest corner of Vermont, in the high, rugged 
section of the State between Route 9 and the Massachusetts border. It's 
a region that seems to have special appeal to those who relish solitude 
— people, perhaps, like Lloyd Shippee. 

Lloyd is known as something of a genius at the business of milling lumber, a 
man who can look at a standing tree and tell exactly how many two-by-fours he 
can cut from it. 

"Lloyd Shippee's mili?" said the woman out in front of her house along Route 
100. "We got the lumber for my potting shed from Lloyd. Keep on down the road 
a few morę miles and you'11 see Lloyda on your right." Then, as 
though it needed saying, "He's a shy man." 

That madę sense to me. Conversation can't be all that impor- 
tant to somebody who chooses to work alone all day in the 
screech and roar of a sawmill. 

Lloyd's mili is just off the highway, which follows the North 
Branch of the Hoosic River down the valley. Even on the valley 
floor, the elevation is nearly 2,000 feet, and the hills rise ąuickly 
from there. I turned in where his dirt drive enters a roadside field 
piled with sawlogs. Lloyd was waiting near his rambling 1850 
farmhouse, and I shook his hand, which was large and toughened 
by decades of work. 

He had just begun showing me around when Joe Tatro, a 
neighbor, stopped by in search of some eight-foot two-by-fours to 
frame his woodpile. Lloyd ąueried Joe a little about exactly what 
he needed and then walked to one of the stacks of lumber that 
seemed to cover all the available ground but the front lawn. 

"You tell 'em Lloyd's famous in these parts," said Joe. "There's probably not a 
house standing for miles that doesn't have his lumber in it." 

Lloyd returned with a bunch of two-by-fours, real ones that measured a fuli 
two inches by four inches. 

"Ash and yellow birch," he said. "Lot stronger than pine." 


Right; Lloyd Shippee sharpens the saw at his lumber mili in Stamford. 
Above, stacks of lumber in the mili yard. 
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Lloyd, peavey 
and logs ; 
ńght, guiding a 
log toward the 
zuhirling blade; 
below, loading logs. 


They settled up for an amount less than you'd pay at any home 
center for warpy, softwood two-by-fours that actually measure 1%- 
by-3% inches. Joe went on his way, and Lloyd and I walked up the 
hill to his mili, following a dirt road that wound like a channel 
through a sea of sawn lumber. 

Among the wood at the mili was a very large pine log. 

"That was left standing after the windstorm," said Lloyd, refer- 
ring to the storm that changed his life. 

His family had bought this farm in 1923, and Lloyd was born in 
1926. His dad died when he was young, and his stepfather took over 
the dairy farm. 

"He never did anything," shrugged Lloyd. "I pretty much ran it." 
And that's when the fateful 1949 windstorm tore across the ridge 
high above the fields, toppling big pines like sticks. 

"Nonę of the local mills were buying logs just then," Lloyd said. 
"With all those pine trees lying there, I had to do something." 

Lloyd, then in his 20s, had been saving every dime he earned doing odd jobs, so 
when he found a lumber mili for sale, he plunked down $900 cash for it and had it 
shipped back to the farm. 

"I began powering the mili with a tractor and belt," he said. Then came a kerosene 
engine, then, 30 years ago, the four-cylinder diesel that still runs things today. 

Milling agreed with Lloyd, and the dairy 
cows were soon a thing of the past. Much of 
what had been 145 acres of pasture is forested 
now. With the help of his tractor, truck and 
skidder, Lloyd hauls the logs and feeds them to 
the mili, saws them, stacks the lumber, then 
loads and delivers it. The products of his labor 
might be hemlock siding to repair an old barn, 
framing lumber for a new house, or posts and 
beams for a deck. Someone might drop off a 
pine log and ask Lloyd to saw a wide, two- 
inch-thick plank from it to build a coffee table. 

Once, in the dead of winter, a nuclear power 
plant in nearby northern Massachusetts sud- 

























denly needed many linear feet of five-by-fives for a building 
demolition project. Lloyd plowed out his roads and mili, 
dressed warmly, sawed all day and delivered the wood. 

There are 46 teeth on his saw blade, and Lloyd and his file 
know every one well. When someone drops off a tree 
they've felled from around their house, he has to examine it 
closely to see if there are any nail or bullet holes, or perhaps 
a scar indicating that there's an old clothesline hook hidden 
inside. 

"Depends on how the tooth catches it," he says of the 
stray pieces of metal that threaten his saw blade. "Might be 
able to just grind a tooth bacie down; might have to replace it." 

With a hatchet, Lloyd had chopped away a big pine log to reveal a piece of old 
barbed wire going right through its heart. 

"Tree probably wasnY even there when they strung that fence," he said. 

Work follows the seasons. In spring and through the warm months, Lloyd cuts and 
splits firewood. He saws, stacks, and delivers lumber. He hays for local farmers when 
needed, and, come fali, delivers firewood. When the snów arrives, he's out day or 
night plowing with his truck. 


Lloyd and customer 
discuss wood; 
below, Stamford 
resident Al Aubin 
hauls away a 
board to be used as 
shed siding. 


Year around, he delivers sawdust to farms, where it is used for animal bedding. In a 
good year, he trucks out about 120 cords of sawdust. During the winter, when he does 
little sawing, he buys sawdust from larger mills to keep his farm customers supplied. 

Though he's 70 years old, Lloyd notes, "I donY feel as old as young people think I 
am." 


He lives alone, making his home in several rooms of the big old farmhouse, work- 
ing dawn to dusk, seven days a weelc. DoesnY watch much television "unless some- 
thing big happens." 

We re in the only two chairs in the kitchen not stacked with newspapers. Lloyd's 
reminiscing: about fishing as a kid at a nearby water-powered hardwood sawmill; 
about having to cut in from both sides of the tree to make the notch when he felled 
an elm tree four feet in diameter,- about how hard sugar mapie is to cut when it ; s 
frozen; how hard it is to find helpers who want to work; about the problem of finding 
safety glasses that keep sawdust out of the eyes but donY fog up; about knowing 
when to cut a log first on one side and then the other to relieve the wood's internal 
tension. 

"Ever been married?" I ask. 

Lloyd pauses thoughtfully, as though it's a ąuestion he's asking himself. Then he 
finds the answer and speaks in his ąuiet, easygoing cadence: "Well, there was hay to 

mow, cattle to take care of, logs to cut, 
sawdust to deliver. Just didnY get 
around to it, I guess." 

It's comfortable and warm sitting 
here with Lloyd in the house he was 
born in, the house his dad died in, the 
house from which his mom used to sell 
perennials. It's ąuiet now. No saw or 
engine running. No customers pulling 
in. No phone ringing. Lloyd is comfort¬ 
able with the silence. 

Other than two years in the Army 
Signal Corps, when he was stationed in 
New Jersey, he hasnY traveled. Once in 
a great while he makes a trip over to 
the John Deere dealership in Walpole, 
New Hampshire, for a tractor part that he canY salvage somewhere. 

But here's where Lloyd stays: at home, at work, or ready to work. 

"Somebody who needs something might drop by," he says. c o? 



Mark Mikolas is the author of Naturę Walks in Southern Vermont. He and his wife, Patti, run 
a business Communications firm in Putney. Photographer S. Michael Bisceglie built his house 
in Readsboro of wood from his land that was milled by Lloyd Shippee. 
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DEEP ROOTS 

Continued from page 31 


daughter, Phoebe, walked into the 
bakery just then for several loaves of 
day-old bread. She was on her way 
back to her farm to start the afternoon 
chores. Twenty-some years ago Julie 
and her husband, Steve MacCausland, 
lilce many young people at the time, 
had found their way to rural Vermont 
determined to create a life on their 
own terms. They had reached Fairfield 
separately, found each other, and even- 
tually found the farm where they still 
live. Now, lilce most of their neigh- 
bors, they milk cows, make mapie 
syrup, lceep a team of 
worlc horses. By this 
time in their lives, 
probahly the main 
thing that sets them 
apart in Fairfield isn't 
their background but 
the fact that they 
milk Jerseys rather 
than Holsteins. 

Julie and Steve 
have slowly, pain- 
stakingly huilt their 
once-abandoned farm 
back up to productiv- 
ity. Besides tending 
30 cows and 3,300 
mapie taps, they are 
raising four children, 
who appeared to be 
remarkably self-as- 
sured and self-reliant 
kids. About raising 
children on a farm in 
the hills of Fairfield, 

Julie said: "Some- 
t i mes I won der, w hen 
the time comes for 
the kids to go off on 
their own, if they've 
seen enough." She 
paused, then com- 
pleted the thought. 

"But I know they 
have." 

Doug Fiacie de- 
cided that he had 
seen enough of the 
world in his career as 
a globe-trotting ecol- 
ogist before he set- 
tled down in Fairfield 
back in the '7Os. Now 
he stays close to 
home, minding his 
sheep farm and his 


electric-fence business. Most of his 
fencing customers are farmers, so Fair¬ 
field is an ideał place for him. "What 
makes Fairfield really uniąue," he 
said, "is that it still has a strong rural 
economy. There are still 80 farms 
here, and morę families that are re- 
lated to those farm families. There are 
strong family ties to the land here." 

"I appreciate the frugality of the peo¬ 
ple in town," he went on. "The select 
board is commonsensical about the 
roads. They may be a little rougher or 
muddier, and the snów doesn't get 


plowed as fast. But that doesn't matter 
to me ; I walk across the road to get to 
work. But if I have to get to IBM by 
nine o'cloclc, Tm going to be mad. 
When a town becomes a bedroom, and 
the people demand services, that's 
what begins to tear the people apart." 

Apparently, most of the people in 
Fairfield agree with this sentiment. For 
years, the number of residential build- 
ing permits issued in town has been 
limited. At the 1996 town meeting, 
that number was reduced from 10 to 
eight. 

Even that's too 
many for some peo¬ 
ple. Robbie How- 
rigan, a part of Fair¬ 
field^ biggest ex- 
tended family, 
makes the point 
that, at the old ratę, 
at the end of 10 
years, there could 
he a hundred new 
houses — a big 
change in a smali 
town. "Things have 
changed here," he 
said, but admitted, 
"not as much as a 
lot of places." Some 
of the change has 
been in farm opera- 
tions themselves. 
"When I was a kid, 
everybody who had 
a farm did a little 
sugaring, but that's 
not so true any- 
more." 

Some of that 
change came simply 
from consolidation 
into bigger opera- 
tions, and some of 
the consolidation 
was brought about 
by the Howrigan 
family itself. In a re- 
markable outbreak 
of ambition, expan- 
sion and hard work 
during the 20 or so 
years following 
World War II, Rob- 
bie's father and un- 
cles — Robert Sr., 
Francis and Harold 
Howrigan — bought 


Ho w Much Syrup 
Did You Make This Year? 

"There's no doubt in my mind that Fairfield is the top maple- 
syrup-producing town in the State," said Larry Myott, UVM's 
mapie specialist. [He counted 50 commercial producers in the 
town.) "But nobody up there is going to tell you how many barrels 
of syrup he madę." 

Larry's right. Fairfield's mapie producers are very friendly follcs. 
They're happy to show you around their sugarhouses, or even give 
you a ride on a horse-drawn wagon. But if you start asking for num- 
bers, they suddenly get coy. 

"Dad always told us, 'Don't discuss how much syrup you've 
madę/ " Robert Howrigan Sr. told me. " 'If you do, you'11 depress 
the price.' He impressed that on us early." I asked Robert if he 
could tell me how many taps he had. He changed the subject. 

By putting together little tidbits that I heard around Fairfield, I'd 
guess that a lot of the bigger sugarmakers put out around 8,000 to 
10,000 taps. But I could be way off. I've also heard that at his peak 
— some years ago — Francis Howrigan put out 26,000 buckets, and 
employed 90 men for sugaring. But I didn't hear that from Francis. 

Anyone could see that 1996 was a great year for sugaring. But the 
most I could get out of the producers were comments lilce: "Aver- 
age year." "Not bad." "Might make a crop." 

A home-grown Fairfield poet, Richard Barry, caught all this 
decades ago in a poem titled: "Sugarmakers / Meeting:" 

... When sugaring’s done, down at the storę, 

They meet to lie again, once morę. 

They think to hide from other s’ knowing 
The barrels they madę when sap was flowing. 

They hem and haw and shield the price 
As if a sacred thing, and think it nice 
To keep their story smali It’s what they cali 
Keeping to oneself. They will not let fali 
The truth, tliough in all other things 
They walk about with folded angel wings. 

Poem reprinted from the town history, Fairfield Reminiscences. 
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farms and sugar places until they con- 
trolled vast areas of the town. Francis 
is said to have bought 13 farms during 
that time. You can say all you want 
about the fertile soils and the stands of 
maples, but there would be no farming 
without these families and the tradi- 
tion, the culture, they represent. 

Robbie Howrigan said as much to 
me as we rode up to the sugar orchard 
on his horse-drawn sap wagon. "The 
deep-rooted families here keep the 
farming going. We aren't so quick to 
sell out to deyelopers." We were fol- 
lowing a farm road up the hill from the 
barn. When we crossed a smali stream, 
Robbie stopped to let the horses drink 
their fili. 

Like many of the farmers in Fair- 
field, Robbie is aware of the powerful 
forces that are pulling the town away 
from farming and toward an entirely 
different identity: that of a diffuse sub- 
urb of multi-acre lots, a bedroom town 
for commuters heading down Inter¬ 
state 89 to work in Chittenden 
County. "We have some pretty good 
farmland here," Robbie went on, ex- 
plaining how Fairfield has maintained 
its agricultural roots, "and we're far 
enough away from IBM. Still, if you go 
down by Route 36 early in the morn- 
ing or late in the afternoon, you see 
the commuters going by — zoom, 
zoom, zoom." 

I lagged behind as Robbie and his 
crew worked their way up through the 
maples, emptying buckets. Robbie 
would cali to the horses, and they 
would walk forward until he said, 
"Whoa." There it was, I thought, two 
visions of Fairfield's present and fu¬ 
turę: this horse-drawn wagon in the 
woods and the commuters zooming 
down the highway. Probably both 
ways of life will have to find a way to 
co-exist in Fairfield. As Robbie and the 
horses got farther away, the sounds of 
the sap sloshing in the tank and the 
horses' hooves splashing in the mud 
grew fainter, and I began to hear all 
around me the ping of the sap dripping 
in the newly emptied buckets. No 
doubt Robbie was right, some things 
have changed in Fairfield. But plenty 
have stayed the same. c & 


Writer Chris Granstrom taps 12 mapie 
trees near his house in the Addison 
County town of New Haven. 
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Vermont Puzzle 

This challenging 24 x 30 puzzle 
features landmarks and 
attractions from around the State. 
1,000 pieces! 

ZPUZ071 $13.95 
(ZPUZ271 
Two or morę: 
$13.50 ea.) 


Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup 
in“Sabra Field ,, Containers 

The world’s finest Grade A Medium Amber syrup in 
your choice of collectible containers featuring scenes 
by Vermont’s renowned woodcut artist. 

FSP2477 18 oz. Tin $9.95 
(FSP2877 Two or morę: $9.75 ea.) 
FSP3478 1 Quartjug$ 14.95 
(FSP3878 Two or morę: $14.50 ea.) 
FSP4479 1/2 Galion Jug $24.95 
(FSP4879 Two or morę: 
$24.00 ea.) 


Sorry, we can’t ship 
syrup or cheese 
outside the U.S. 


The Perfect Vermont Specialty Food Gift Pack 

A true taste of Vermont in the same package: An 18 oz 
Sabra Field tin of delicious Grade A Medium Amber 
syrup plus a pound of Cabot Creamery’s award- 
winning, aged, sharp Vermont Cheddar cheese! 

FSC1488 Syrup & Cheese 
Combination $16.95 
(FSC1888 Two or morę: 

$16.50 ea.) 


Tim Sugaring 

A limited edition print by Kathleen Kolb, 
printed by the worldTamous Stinehour 
Press. A simple scene that evokes the 
sights and sounds of traditional Vermont 
mapie sugaring. 19 Vi x 25 (15 x 21 image), 
in a signed, limited edition of 250. 
Unframed. PSUG083 $55.00 


Where the Rwers 
Flow North Video 

On nearly everyone’s “10 Best 
Films” list for 1994, this movie 
by Vermont independent film- 
maker Jay Craven gamered hon~ 
ors at film festivals worldwide. 
Set in the Northeast Kingdom, 
Rwers tells the story of log driver 
Noel Lord and his American 
Indian matę who attempt to defy 
power company bosses intent on 
flooding their land. Exceptional 
performances by Rip Torn and 
Tantoo Cardinal make this both 
a powerful drama and a touching 
love story. 105 min. 

YRIY501 $19.95 


c* 
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To order cali Toll Free: 1-800-455-3399, ext. 9716 

8 AM-4:30 PM ET, or use onr Order Form at right. 
_____► 


50 Years of Vermont Life : 

A Poster of Covers 

A splendid montage of 50 wonderful 
Vermont Life covers—one from each 
year of publication. 23 x 35 

PYLP093 $9.95 

Hearty Yermont Breakfast 
Gift Pack 

1 lb. of pancake mix, a pint of 
Vermont mapie syrup, wild 
blueberries and three kinds of 
gourmet coffee, ready for you to 
enjoy, or to send to friends 
anywhere in the country. 
FBRK485 $19.95 
(FBRK885 Two or morę: 
$18.95 ea.) 
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Limited Edition 50th Anniversary Map 

Especially designed by Northern Cartographic for our 
50th Anniversary, this large, beautifully detailed map is 
for anyone who loves the Green Mountain State. 24 x 36. 

PANN087 50th Anniversary Map $21.95 


50th Anniversary Commemorative Clock 

Housed in a handmade, handfinished cabinet of solid 
cherry, this elegant timepiece features a precision ąuartz 
movement behind a a beautiful glass door silk-screened with 
exclusive artwork by Kathleen Kolb. Behind the door, 
an inscription commemorates Vermont Lifes 50 years of 
publication. In an individualiy numbered limited 
edition of 350. 13% h. x TA w. x 3 d. Battery operated. 
ZCLK090 50th Anniversary Timepiece $195.00 


EXCLUSIVE! 


50th Anniversary Marble 
Vermont Life Key Chain 

Individually handcrafted in Brandon, Vermont, these beautiful, 
smooth round key chains madę from Vermont verde antiąue 
marble are etched in gold with Vermont Lifes Postboy logo. 

ZKEY092 Vermont Life Key Chain $7.95 
(ZKEY292 Two or morę $7.50 ea.) 






Sabra Eield Mountain Suitę 
Notę Cards (shown on the left) 
Illustrating each of the four seasons in 
Vermont, from the Green Mountains to 
the Connecticut River Valley. 4% x 7%, 
12 per pack (3 each of 4 images) with 
envelopes. NMNC034 $8.95 
(Two or morę: $8.50 ea. NMNC234) 


Sabra Eield Upland Suitę Notę Cards (shown on the rięht, ahove) 
This 4'Scene panorama spans a year as it surveys a lovely hill farm house 
and fields. 4% x 7/4. 12 per pack (3 each of 4 images) with envelopes. 

NUPS068 $8.95 (Two or morę: $8.50 ea. NUPS268) 


Order Toll Free: 1-800-455-3399, Ext. 9716 


Vermont: A Video Tour 

This great 60'ininute armchair tour 
explores Vermont’s natural beauty, farms, 
food, fairs, folk art, skiing, fishing, famous 
inns, rural villages, covered bridges and 
morę. One of our most popular items! 
YAYT458 $24.95 


sale : 50% offi 

1997 VERMONT LIFE WALL CALENDAR 
1997 ENGAGEMENT BOOK 


Two wonderful ways to 
enjoy the beauty of Ver- 
mont all year long — now 
available at half off the 
regular price. Save morę 
when you buy both! 
CWC7010 Wall Calem 
dar $84*5- $4.47 
CEB7011 Engagement 
Book $8*95 $4.47 
CWB7084 Calendar/Book 
Combination 
$4- 6*95 $8.47 


Northern 

Rąilroads 


Northern Railroads: 

Vermont and Her Neighbors 

Take a fascinating ride back in time 
through the age of steam railroading up 
through to the diesel age, in this Lhour 
video from Vermont Public TV that in- 
cludes rare vintage footage, lively inter- 
views and actual scenie train excursions 
through Vermont. 

YNRR502 $29.95 
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V e r m o w t Foods 

* 

Liying off tłie Land, Year-Round 



Chef Ann Cooper of The Putney Inn makes it a point to use 
Vermont-grown produce as often as possible. 


M ia Rubow stands in a 
warm greenhouse. 

Outside, winter is re- 
luctant to yield to spring, 
but inside, it is warm enough 
to start seedlings for this 
year's summer crops. 

Next year at this time, 
however, Rubow may be har- 
vesting spinach grown in the 
greenhouses at Burlington^ 

Intervale Foundation. The 
26-year-old former manager 
of the Intervale's Green City 
Farm will administer a 
$25,000 grant from the 
Merck Foundation to study 
the feasibility of winter 
greenhouse production. In 
particular, she will research 
the use of wood as a source 
of greenhouse heat and in- 
yestigate what can be grown 
in the relatively cool tem- 
peratures and Iow light of 
the winter greenhouse. 

This is not as radical a con- 
cept as it may sound to those 
of us who think eating fresh 
in Vermont means a steady 
diet of root-cellared cabbage and Hub- 
bard sąuash from November to May. 
Several growers, including my Ripton 
neighbors Rubow and Freeman Allen 
of Mountainyard Farm, have 
been experimenting with winter 
growing after their summer 
greenhouse tomato crop has fin- 
ished. 

"We've found that we can puli 
the tomatoes and plant spinach in the 
beds in cold frames — in the green¬ 
house," says Allen. "Throughout the 
winter, the spinach plants freeze and 
thaw, but they never die. When the 
greenhouse starts to warm up, the 
spinach just takes off." 


Rubow and Allen have been able to 
get their spinach crop to market in 
Middlebury as early as the first week 
in April, a good six weeks before lo- 


cally raised field-grown foods start 
reaching the shelves. And they, like 
other Vermont growers, are discover- 
ing a ready and willing market for lo- 
cally grown vegetables, particularly 
among chefs. 

Jaime Eisenberg, director of purchas- 


ing at the New England Culi- 
nary Institute, buys much of 
the institute's fresh vegeta- 
bles from Green City Farm. 
In her dual role as food pur- 
chaser and professor at the 
culinary institute, Eisenberg 
is trying to teach a genera- 
tion of chefs to find excellent 
local products and cook with 
those foods in season — no 
matter where those chefs-in- 
training may eventually find 
work. That she has to culti- 
vate this ethic while buying 
from Vermont farms, where 
the land is loclced in winter 
for several months, makes 
her job morę difficult. 

"We don't have a big strug- 
gle buying locally in the sum¬ 
mer. The challenge is to get 
local foods out of season," 
she notes. 

Eisenberg's solution is to 
offer growing contracts to 
Green City Farm that guar- 
antee a market for early-sea- 
son greenhouse experiments 
and to investigate preserving 
locally grown foods, especially through 
drying and freezing. In the course of 
buying for the restaurants at NECI's 
Inn at Essex, she purchases directly 
from 20 different local produc- 
ers. 

Ann Cooper, award-winning 
chef at The Putney Inn, is an- 
other of the many Vermont chefs 
who prefers to buy directly from 
local farmers. She believes strongly in 
relying on locally produced foods. "We 
try very hard not to buy food that 
comes with an airline ticket. It's morę 
a philosophy than a literał practice. 
Obviously, some of our food is flown 
or trucked in, but we try very hard to 


By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 
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buy food produced within 100 miles of 
us. We don't buy raspberries in Febru- 
ary because they had to have come 
from Chile. We want to support re- 
gional agriculture." 

The Putney Inn's menu lists 19 food 
producers, from Birns Chocolates in 
Burlington to Todd Webb Mushrooms 
in Newfane to the Cavendish Gamę 
Farm, all of which keep the inn sup- 
plied with fresh products. 

"I am passionate about food," 
Cooper is quick to explain. " An apple 
from Putney is tastier than one trucked 
in from Washington State that was 
touched and handled dozens of times 
before it even reached Vermont." 

She expresses well the taste side of 
the argument. But there is a practical 
side to her concerns as well. "If we as 
chefs don't take care of the land and 
the people who farm the land, we are 
all going to be cooking peanut butter 
— or some processed food — from Tai- 
wan." 

Cooper is an active member of the 
Vermont Fresh NetWork, a state-sup- 
ported group of chefs and farmers. 
Launched in the spring of 1996 as a 
collaboration between the New Eng- 
land Culinary Institute and the Ver- 
mont Department of Agriculture, Food 
and Markets, the network has already 
attracted 30 chefs and 50 food produc¬ 
ers. The idea is to get the farmers to 
raise what the chefs promise to buy. 
"Eat the Landscape" is the network's 
motto, chosen to underline the link 
between Vermont's beautiful scenery 
and the working farms that shape it. 

The theory behind the state's efforts 
to promote relationships between 
chefs and farmers is based on the idea 
that chefs in restaurants influence 
how people eat at home. To a certain 
extent, this is probably true. I had my 
first taste of Vermont Butter and 
Cheese Company's delicious fresh 
goat cheese in a salad at a restaurant; 
now I'm a regular consumer. 

When tallcing with people about the 
possibilities for relying on Vermont- 
grown products for a year-round diet, 
it is hard to avoid the buzz words "sus- 
tainable agriculture." Simply stated, 
sustainable agriculture means agricul¬ 
ture as a profit-making enterprise that 
does not degrade the environment. As 
Alison Hooper, president of Vermont 
Butter and Cheese Company, says, 





Before President Arthur Went to the 
White House, He Lived in a Yeelow House. 


✓ e was the country's 2 ist 
President, and a force for political reform 
during the early i88os. When he assumed 
the presidency, he thought the White House 
looked like a "badly kept barracks" and 
moved out while it was renovated. 

Though Chester Arthur was known to 


enjoy fashionable surroundings and fine 
clothes, his roots were humble. The Chester 
Arthur State Historie Site is open to visitors 
from Memoriał Day, and definitely worth 
seeing—because people who make a big 
contribution to history often VFRM01\IT 
start from a very smali place. - 


For a guide to historie sites and a Traveler's Guidebook, cali 
i-8oo-VERMONT, ext. 6iyA http // www.travel-vermont.com 



it will change the way 
you look at things 
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A Retirement 
Experience 
Out of the 
Ordinary. 


iscover why our residents have 
expanded their expectations on 
how retirement living ought to 
be, at the first life care retirement com- 
munity in New York. 

Kendal at Ithaca offers an out- 
standing lifestyle fuli of cultural, 
educational and recreational advantages, 
including numerous oppoitunities at 
Comell University and Ithaca College; 
spacious residences; exceptional ser- 
vices and amenities and the security 
found only with true life care living. 

Cali or write today for morę 
information. 


Kgndal 

at Ithaca 


2230 N. Triphammer Road 
Ithaca, NY 14850 
(607) 266-5300 or 
toll-free 1-800-253-6325 
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YERMONT FOODS 



VERMONT'S NORTHEAST KINCDOM 





DISCQVER 
OwrKINGDQM 


Our Kingdom is only a few 
easy hours from major New 
England cities via I 91 & 
193 and US Rts 2 & 5. 


SPRING in the 
Northeast Kingdom... 
you've never seen so 

many wildflowers or shades of green in the trees. 

Come and enjoy this unique region of Ver- 
mont with its sensational museum collections; 
excellent restaurants to suit everyone's tastes; a 
wide array of accommodations from 
bed & breakfasts and fuli service inns 
to quality motels; unique 
shopping opportunities 
from Vermont madę pro- 
ducts and crafts to antiques; and for the sports 
enthusiast there is hiking, biking, golf and morę. 
Discover Vermont's Northeast Kingdom today. 
For information contact: 

Northeast Kingdom Chamber 
of Commerce 
Dept. B, 30 Western Avenue 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont 05819 
1 800 639 6379 

RMONT 

Paid in part by State of Vermont funds. 



PHOTOS © ROBERT C |ENKS 
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Manufacturers Direct 
Furniture at Truć 
Factory Direct Prices 

Shaker, Mission & Contemporary 
Styles in Solid Oak, Cherry, 
Mapie & Pine 



Wouldn't you rather buy directly from the mili? 


Visit our showroom 6 miles south of Middlcbury, VT or write or cali for our free brochure 

We sbip Anywhcrc P.O. Box 125, Salisbury, VT 05769 • (802) 352-6650 M-Sat 10-5, Sun 11:30-4 
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"It's one thing to farm as a hobby — 
for the love of it, the lifestyle, or just 
wanting to keep a pasture open. It's 
another to create a viable enterprise 
that supports a family. This is the 
greatest challenge to the agriculture 
industry in Vermont. The 'sustainable' 
of sustaining agriculture means, 'Does 
this type of production agriculture pay 
the farm family's bills year in and year 
out?' To be blunt, it may be environ- 
mentally sound, but if there is not a 
profit at the end of the day, it is not 
sustainable." Vermont Butter and 
Cheese Company buys milk from 30 
family farms and makes 375,000 
pounds of award-winning cheese each 
year. 

Vern Grubinger, director of the Cen¬ 
ter for Sustainable Agriculture at the 
University of Vermont, points out an¬ 
other practical side of keeping smali 
farms in production: They don't drain 
community resources. "Cows," he re- 
marks, "don't go to school. Tomatoes 
don't dial 911." Development, accord- 
ing to Grubinger, generates less in tax 
revenue than the cost of the additional 
services the developments demand. "If 
you want to save the family farm, buy 
from it," he says. 

As a formula for sustaining the fam¬ 
ily farm, developing local markets 
makes sense. Within a day's drive of 
Vermont, there are morę than nine 
million consumers. Because of its his- 
tory of smali farms and because of the 
topography of the land, Vermont will 
never have the kind of large-scale effi- 
ciency that works for the farms of the 
Midwest and the West. What Vermont 
farms do have is access to consumers. 

On the other hand, year-round agri¬ 
culture does not exist here — yet. It re- 
quires what Jamie Eisenberg calls "cul- 
tivating an attitude that you can rely 
on local foods." She won't order Cali- 
fornia strawberries at $40 a fiat in the 
dead of winter, but she will encourage 
students to make desserts using Ver- 
mont berry jams. 

The rangę of farm products that Ver- 
mont offers is ąuite broad — award- 
winning cheeses, every vegetable from 
artichokes to zucchini, fruit from ap- 
ples to watermelon, and meat and fowl 
from beefalo to emu. Notes Eisenberg: 
"We got a cali the other day from Es- 
sex High School. Would we like to buy 
their farm-raised trout? They are just a 
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ąuarter mile down the road from us, 
and we didiTt even know they were 
raising trout there!" Of course, she 
said yes. 

For the rest of us — who don't get 
phone calls from farmers when the 
fresh peas are about to be harvested — 
buying locally raised foods becomes a 
shopping ąuest. Food co-ops do an ex- 
cellent job of buying and selling lo¬ 
cally raised foods and so do many farm- 
stands and fresh markets. Supermar- 
kets have gotten the word that con- 
sumers are interested in buying organ- 
ically raised food, but most of it still 
comes from California. 

From the aesthetic point of view, it 
is probably tastier to eat fresh, local 
products than organically raised pro- 
duce that has been trucked and han- 
dled over long distances. From a finan- 
cial standpoint, our towns are better 
served by keeping the smali family 
farm in business. But when you are 
standing in your lcitchen looking out 
over a landscape still blanketed by 
snów, you have to be creative to make 
the best of those Vermont-grown root 
vegetables still coming out of storage. 
And that's where the chefs and their 
creative ways come in. 

Ann Cooper likes to roast root veg- 
etables to bring out their natural 
sweetness. Then the roasted vegeta- 
bles are transformed into all sorts of 
dishes, including salads and pancakes. 

I get tired of root vegetables after a 
while. I want something toothsome, 
something green. That's where my 
two favorite greens come in: winter- 
hardy kale and spinach. Here are two 
recipes, one for kale, which is avail- 
able throughout the winter, and one 
for spinach, when you find some lo¬ 
cally grown, early spring spinach. 


Kale with Wbite Beans and Garlic 

This mess o' greens, Italian style, makes 
a satisfying supper when you are craving 
some green food. Be surę to serve with 
plenty of bread to sop up the delicious pot 
liquor. This recipe is adapted from my 
forthcoming book 366 Healthful Ways to 
Cook Rice, Beans and Grains. 

1 cup dńed cannellini or Great Northern 
beans, soaked overnight 

6 cups water or broth 

1 onion, halved 

2 sprigs fresh thyme or 1 tablespoon 
dńed 



We believe hnancial performance must be an 
integral part of socially responsible investing. 
Without it, good intentions have little 
impact. We seek, and find, companies who 
share that vision. 

If you want your portfolio to have a hnancial 
as well as a social impact, perhaps our 15 
years of experience can help. 


If your portfolio is greater than $200,000, and you would like to 


know morę about Prentiss Smith & Co., cali Trudy Walker, 


802-254-2913. 



Socially Responsible Portfolio Management 376 Western Ave., Brattleboro, VT 05301 
Past performance is no guarantee of futurę results. 
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PApounds kale , stems removed and 
chopped 

% cup extra-viigin olive oil 
8 large garlic cloves, sliced 
/ teaspoon hot red pepper flakes (op- 
tional) 

Drain the beans and combine with the 
water, onion, and thyme in a large pot. 
Bring to a boil, reduce the heat and simmer, 
partially covered, until the beans are ten¬ 
der, approximately 1 l A hours. Do not over- 
cook the beans. 

Remove and discard the onion and sprigs 
of thyme. Bring the beans to a boil and add 
the kale and salt and pepper to taste. Sim¬ 
mer, stirring down the kale every few min- 
utes, until the kale is tender, about 10 min- 
utes. 

Meanwhile, heat the oil in a smali heavy 
pan over very Iow heat. Add the garlic and 
cook until tender, stirring occasionally and 
guarding against overbrowning the garlic, 
about 10 minutes. Mash the garlic with a 
fork. Add the hot pepper flakes, if using. 
Pour over the beans and greens and serve 
immediately. Makes 4 servings. 

Asian Shredded Chicken 
Spinach Salad 

The Lemon-Soy Dressing that dresses 
this spinach salad is one of my house dress- 
ings. It makes a wonderful complement to 
this ąuick salad. You can easily vary the 
yegetables that add texture and flavor to the 
spinach, or substitute turkey or cooked 
shrimp for the chicken. A sprinkling of 
roasted peanuts makes a tasty gamish. This 
recipe is adapted from my book Salad Sup- 
pers. 

8 cups spinach toin in bite-size pieces 
4 cups sliced Chinese cabbage 
2 cups bean sprouts 
1 cup julienned daikon 

1 cup julienned carrot 
6 scallions, julienned 

2 cups shredded cooked chicken 

Lemon-Soy Dressing 
A cup soy sauce 
Z cup wat er 
/ cup sesame oil 
6 tablespoons fresh lemon juice 
4 garlic cloves, minced 

Combine the yegetables and chicken in a 
large salad bowl and toss to mix. Combine 
the dressing ingredients in a jar with a lid 
and shake to mix. fust before serving, remix 
the dressing. Add about % cup to the salad 
and toss again. Serve at once, passing the 
additional dressing at the table. Makes 4 
seryings. 


Andrea Chesman’s new book, Salad Sup- 
pers, will be available from Chapters Pub- 
lishing in April. 
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SPONSORED BY THE YERMONT LODGING & RESTAURANT ASSOCIATI 



Pool • Air Conditioning • Cable TV 
Phones • Fireside Room 


On the Battenkill River • Historie Rt. 7A 


Arlington, VT 05250 • (802) 375-6647 

1 - 800 - 348-5294 



2 

Southern Yermont: 


ARLINGTON 


Candlelight Motel. Immaculate, spacious rooms 
with CATV, phones, refrigerators, individual 
heat & A/C. Four landscaped acres adjacent to 
the famous BattenKill. Four seasons of activ- 
ity — skiing, fishing, swimming in our pool 
and spectacular mountain views. Fireside 
lounge, Continental breakfast & reasonable 
rates. N/S rooms available. A A A/Mobil ap- 
proved. Historie Rt. 7A, Arlington, VT 05250. 
(802) 375-6647, (800) 348-5294. 
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Weddings, reunions, spur-of-the-momeni 
family gatherings—Barrows House is the 
perfect inn to host your special occasion. 

Spacious Suites • Fireplaces 
Acclaimed Restaurant 
Romantic Gazebo & Gardens 
Minutes from Manchester 
GREAT MID-WEEK RATES 



1-800-639-1620 
in Vermont: 802-867-4455 
www.barrowshouse.com 


ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VT 05251 
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EVERYTHING YOU DREAMED 
A SK1 LODGE SHOULD BE 

Rooms with Fireplaces • Private Cabins • Family Suites 
• Cozy Pub • Magnificent Country Cuisine • 
Horse Drawn Sleigh Rides 


M 


Peru, Verinont 05152 
1-800-424-CSAW 


BRATTLEBORO 

Latchis Hotel. Elegantly restored 1930s Art 
Deco hotel in historie downtown. Complex in- 
cludes 3 screen Latchis Theatre, Latchis Grille 
& Windham Brewery with freshly brewed aleś 
and lagers. Deluxe lodging includes Continen¬ 
tal breakfast and complimentary movie tick- 
ets. Winner of the Vermont Preservation Trust 
Award for Excellence. Recommended by Best 
Places to Stay in New England. 50 Main 
Street, Brattleboro, VT 05301. (802) 254- 
6300. 

DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the pic- 
turesque village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable 
lodging in our 1804 Main Inn and seven sur- 
rounding historie buildings. Dining is an infor- 
mal and delicious adventure in American re- 
gional cuisine. Minutes from Manchester. 
Children welcome. Open year-round. Linda & 
Jim McGinnis, Innkeepers. Dorset, VT 05251. 
(802) 867-4455 or (800) 639-1620. 

MANCHESTER 

The INN at Willow Pond. Four Season Resort, 
Conference Center and Executive Retreat. Sit¬ 
uated on 20 scenie acres with panoramie 
mountain views that provide a refreshing set- 
ting for relaxation or creative thinking. Central 
to area attractions. A country inn with all-suite 
accommodations. Vermont marble baths. 
Saunas. Fitness room. Fireplaces. Fine dining 
in restored 1770 farmhouse. Authentic North¬ 
ern Italian cuisine. Largest selection of fine 
Italian wines in Vermont. Route 7A, Man¬ 
chester, VT 05254. Reservations, cali (802) 
362-4733 or (800) 533-3533. 

MistraPs. Located in the elegantly refurbished 
Toll Gate Lodge, MistraPs offers exquisite 
French cuisine amid an intimate riverside set- 
ting. Winner of WINĘ SPECTATOR’S 
“Award of Excellence.” Savor such specialties 
as Chateaubriand for two, Veal Medallions, or 
Salmon Cannelloni. Chef owned and operated, 
Dana & Cheryl Markey. Reservations are nec- 
essary. Fully licensed. Ali major credit cards. 
Rte. 11-30. Manchester, VT 05255. (802) 362- 
1779. 
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Reluctant Fanther Inn and Restaurant. An inn 

to escape to! Double jacuzzis, in-room fire- 
places, exceptional restaurant — in two beau- 
tiful Federal homes in quintessential Vermont 
village. Relaxing atmosphere — European 
ambiance, American warmth. Suites individu- 
ally decorated, many with antiques, all with 
phones. Try “Mark Skinner Suitę” — two fire- 
places and double jacuzzi. $138-$335, dinner 
& breakfast included. West Rd., off Rte. 7A, 
Manchester Village, VT 05254. (800) 822- 
2331. Fax (802) 362-2586. 

PERU 

Johnny Seesaw’s. Elegantly rustic log lodge of- 
fering private guest rooms, family suites & 
two-bedroom cabins with living room & fire- 
place. Magnificent country cuisine & winę 
list. Pets permitted. On Bromley Mountain 
400 yards from lifts and minutes to Stratton 
Mountain and cross country skiing. Peru, VT 
05152. (800) 424-CSAW. 

jj ^CENTRAL VERMONT: 

LUDLOW 

Jewell Brook Inn. Turn of the century farm- 
house with 10 comfortably appointed guest 
rooms. Sumptuous breakfast. Relax in our 
reading parlor or stroił our grounds and pond. 
Nestled at the base of Terrible and Okemo 
Mountains with thrilling scenie roads and 
mountain biking, hiking trails and trophy sta¬ 
tus trout fishing nearby! (800) 681-4855 or 
(802) 228-8926. 82 Andover St. (Rte. 100), 
Ludlow, VT 05149. 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Middlebury Inn. 80 elegantly restored 
rooms, modem amenities, fine dining, after- 
noon tea, Sunday brunch, gift shop, unique 
packages. Historie downtown, boutique shops, 
museums and waterfall; easily accessible to 
Shelburne Museum, Vermont Teddy Bear fac- 
tory; nearby reereation in Green Mountains & 
Lakę Champlain. AAA recommended. Mem- 
ber Historie Hotels of America. On-the-green, 
Middlebury, VT 05753. (800) 842-4666. 

Waybury Inn. Step back in time and experience 
the charm of an authentic stagecoach inn. 
Known to many as Bob Newhart’s Stratford 
Inn, the Waybury offers comfortable lodging, 
a cozy pub and fine country farę. Just minutes 
away from Middlebury which offers shopping, 
sightseeing and many cultural and community 
events. Route 125, East Middlebury, VT 
05740. (800) 348-1810. 

QUECHEE 

The Quechee Inn at Marshland Farm. This 
historie 1793 colonial home features 24 beau- 
lifully appointed guest rooms and elegant, 
country cuisine in our candlelit Meadows 
Restaurant. Overlooking the Ottauquechee 








G et away to an 
intimate inn 
in a pristine Vermont 
vi 1 lagę. A quiet, refined 
ambiance invites 
relaxation or romance. 
Many rooms with wood 
fireplaces and double 
jacuzzis-one suitę has 
two fireplaces and a 
double jacuzzi! 



You'll Only Bc* Reluc tant To Leave. 

RELUCTANT PANTHER INN 

West Road, Manchester Village 

1 - 800 - 822-2331 


European restraint, 
American informality, 
Vermont beauty. 
Comfortable bar 
and excellent dining 
complete your stay. 

Midweek ski 
packages available. 

Cali to arrange 
your escape. 
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for ‘Ąescmatiom (802)362-1779 
c Tott (jatę %oad 
Manchester Center, Vermont 
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GOOD CHEER 

a restaurant, a brewery & a great hotel 
“all under one roof ’ 



WINDHAM BREWERY - celebrating 
the seasons with freshly brewed aleś & lagers 
LATCHIS GRILLE - serving a unique mix 
of American & International cuisine 

GOOD NIGHT 

the distinctive smali hotel 



catering to the independent traoeler sińce 1938 

LATCHIS HOTEL • 802-254-6300 
50 MAIN STREET, BRATTLEBORO, VT 05301 
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Jewell Brook Inn 

Enjoy a turn of the century farmhouse. 
Comfortably appointed rooms. 
Cozy fireside tavern. Minutes from 
Okemo Mt., golf and recreational parks. 

82 Andover Street 
Ludlow, VT 05149 
800-681-4855 



Providing a cordial pub, cozy rooms 
and unpretentious fine dining to the 
weary traveler sińce 1810. Serving 
dinner daily and Sunday brunch. 

4 WAYBURY INNfr 

Route 125,EMiddlebuiy,VI 05740 I 800 ł48 1810*8 
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Dining & Lodging Guide • Dining & L( 

SPONSORED BY THE YERMONT LODGING & RESTAURANT ASSOCIATION 



A 1793 Vcnnont Country Inn wclcoming the traveler and 
local residcnt with fine dining and comfortable lodging. 
Home of the Wilderness Trails Nordic Ski Center. 


The Quechee Inn 

at Marshland Farm 

Quechee, Vermont 05059 
(802) 295-3133 (800) 235-3133 
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The Lincoln Inn at tho Covered Bridge 

Swiss hospitality in classic New England setting. 
Superb Continental cuisine 
expertly prepared by chef/owner. 

Six cozy guest rooms w/private baths. 

Route 4W, Woodstock, VT • 3 mi. west of oillage green. 

(802)457-3312 fax (802) 457-5808 
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• GOLF • TENNIS • FINE DINING 


Simply, the best ... 


|§pc 


Play Hard . 
Rest Easy . 

STAY FREE 
Spend two nights, 
the second night is free. 


THRKE 


sjaluon 


at the 

GREEN MOUNTAIN STOCK FARM 
Lower Stock Farm Road 
Randolph, Vermont 05060 

800 • 424 • 5575 

Owner-hosts: 

Jinny & Sam Sammis , 
Betty & Al Geibel 


• WHIRLPOOL • MOUNTAIN BIKING • 
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VERMONTROOM 

RESERVATIONS 

1(800) VT-ROOMS 

1(800) 887-6667 

Free Cali... Seven days a 
week... 24 hours a day! 


Immediate confirmed reserva- 
tions at all Vermont locations. 
Lowest available rates within 
your budget. No service fees 
or extra charges! 


A service of the: 




E) 

Vermont 1 

B 

00 


Restaurant] 

|A S : 

S O C 1 A T 1 0 NI 


R1, Box 1522 
Waterbury, VT 05676 
(802) 244-1344 
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Does your address change seasonally? 



YES! Yermont Life can send your 
subscription to seasonal addresses, 
but, PLEASE NOTĘ : We must 
receive your instructions by 
April lst to affect the Summer issue 
July lst to affect the Autumn issue 
October lst to affect the Winter issue 
January lst to affect the Spring issue 

Please include BOTH your current and 
new address and tell us which issues go to each . 

Yermont Life, 6 Baldwin St., Montpelier, VT 05602 


River and Dewey’s Mills Pond, the Quechee 
Inn offers extensive cross-country ski trails, 
canoeing, bike rentals and golf privileges at 
the renowned Quechee Club, Clubhouse Road, 
Quechee, VT 05059. (800) 235-3133. Visit us 
at http://www.pinnacle-inns.com/quecheeinn/ 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. Four Season Inn on 1300 
acres combines warmth and friendliness with 
modern amenities: Spacious guest rooms, ca- 
sual fine dining, golf, tennis, swimming pool, 
25 miles of hiking, mountain biking, x-c ski- 
ing and snowshoeing trails, fitness center, 
sauna, whirlpools. 90 seat restaurant and the 
Morgan's Pub. Conference Center. Open for 
lunch and dinner. Cali for “STAY FREE" of- 
fer. Randolph, VT. (802) 728-5575 or (800) 
424-5575. 

WOODSTOCK 

The Lincoln Inn. Rates: $99-$ 139 prdo; $89- 
$119 prso. Renovated farmhouse situated on 6 
acres of rolling hills bordered by Ot- 
tauąuechee River and Lincoln Covered 
Bridge. 6 rooms with private baths. Superb 
Continental cuisine. Dinner: Tues.-Sun. 6-9 
p.m. Rates include gourmet breakfast. Rte. 

4W, Woodstock, VT 05091. (802) 457-3312. 
Fax (802) 457-5808. 

Northern Yermont: 

BURLINGTON 

Willard Street Inn. This owner-run and occu- 
pied B&B is Burlington, Yermonfs first his¬ 
torie inn, boasting 15 elegant rooms, 7 with 
private baths. Fuli breakfast served daily in 
our cozy solarium. Walking distance to down- 
town shopping, dining, lakefront. AMEX/V/MC. 
349 South Willard Street, Burlington, VT 
05401. (802) 651 -8710, (800) 577-8712. 

JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. Two dogs and two cats 
welcome you to Homeplace. Gardens sur- 
round the house and the nearby barn is filled 
with friendly animals. Miles of hiking and ski 
trails complete the picture. Rates are $55 D/O. 
Fuli Breakfast. RR2, Jericho, VT 05465. Mar- 
iot Huessy (802) 899-4694. 

STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1800 farmhouse & carriage barn fea- 
turing: antiques, stenciling, fireplaces, 
whirlpools, planked floors and beams, hand- 
made quilts, private baths & mountain views. 
Featured in: Fodors, Best Places to Kiss in 
New England, Discerning Travelers. An inti- 
mate inn in the heart of Stowe. Non-smoking 
A AA ♦♦♦ Inn. 717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 
05672. (800) 729-2980. 
www.stoweinfo.com/saa/brasslantem 


--- 
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Reading for Spring 


t had been snowing for days. Win¬ 
ter was lasting too long." 

So begins Jan Brett's Annie and 
the Wild Animals, one of my three- 
year-old daughter's favorite books. 

I sometimes feel that way in Febru- 
ary and March, especially sińce the 
snów and the cold are arriving in the 
midst of ever-lengthening days, and 
we in Vermont will be teased by down- 
right balmy early spring afternoons 
when the temperaturę will flirt with 
60 degrees ... and then fali back to 25 
at night. 

Make no mistake, I love winter in 
Vermont. I just love it a little less in 
March than I did in December. 

In any case, spring will eventually 
arrive. And sińce anticipation is a 
hobby shared by everyone I lcnow who 
lives north of Massachusetts, here's a 
group of books about spring and sum- 
mer in Vermont that are available in 
bookstores and libraries right now. 
(Please forgive the fact that I've in- 
cluded two books co-published by Ver- 
mont Life. Including them might look 
lilce nepotism, but excluding them 
would have been a crime.) 

First of all, there are many wonder- 
ful explorations of — and homages to 
— sugaring, that Vermont custom that 
is one part money-maker and one part 
open-air ritual for the soul. After 
months spent mostly indoors, sugaring 
is a sure-fire antidote for cabin fever, 
and exactly what a good many of us 
need. (This is true whether you your- 
self sugar, or — like me — you merely 
visit friends who do.) 

Two terrific books on sugaring that 
make excellent reading for boilers and 
visitors alike are Noel Perrin's Ama- 
teur Sugar Maker (University Press of 
New England, $10.95), and Sweet 
Mapie , a collaboration in words and 
pictures between James Lawrence, 
Rux Martin and photographer Paul O. 
Boisvert (Chapters Publishing and Ver- 
mont Life, $19.95). 

Perrin's account of the construction 
of his sugarhouse ("written in con- 
scious admiration of Henry David 
Thoreau") was originally published a 
quarter-century ago, but was recently 


By Chris Bohjalian 

re-issued in paperback. It's typical Per- 
rin: laconic, wry, and tremendously 
wise. This edition also has a wistful, 
deeply moving postscript added in the 
early 1990s: Perrin has seen the effects 
of acid rain, he is fearing the pear thrip, 
and those "little girls who staggered 
around with half-full buckets" have 
become grown women. 

Sweet Mapie is a coffee-table history 
of sugaring that examines everything 
from its roots in colonial America to 
the pricing issues that plague the "pro- 
fessional." There are also magnificent 
antiąue sketches and paintings, glori- 
ous contemporary photographs, and 
some mouth-watering recipes, (includ¬ 
ing a maple-apple upside-down calce so 
tasty it might not be legał in all States). 
It's one of those books you'11 explore 
year in and year out as spring beckons. 

Spring, of course, is also the time 
when we want desperately to explore 
that world beyond the woodstove. 
Two guidebooks that can aid visitors 
and Vermonters alike are Lisa Shaw's 
Vermont: Off the Beaten Patii (Globe 
Peąuot Press, second edition, $10.95), 
and Marilyn Stout's Vermont Walks: 
Village and Countryside (Preservation 
Trust of Vermont and Vermont Life, 
$12.95). 

Shaw's boolc is a driving guide of 
sorts, dividing the State into sixths and 
offering (as its sub-head boasts) "a 
guide to uniąue places." Some of the 
suggestions are morę unexpected than 
others. Nevertheless, every section 
seems to have at least one or two wor- 
thy surprises. Her effort is one of a 
very few guidebooks indeed that in- 
cludes the site of the 19th-century 
Bristol silver rush: the aptly nick- 
named "HelPs Half Acre." 

Marilyn Stout's Vermont Walks of- 
fers precise directions for walking 
tours of 43 villages and towns, ranging 
from the closest things we have here 
to cities — Burlington, Brattleboro and 
Montpelier — to picturesąue yillages 
like Brookfield, Orwell and Dorset. I 
would have preferred morę detail about 
the specific sites that pepper each 
walk (the meeting house in Strafford 
that photographer Paul Strand madę 


famous merits only half a sentence), 
but almost every walk in the boolc is a 
beautiful reminder of the way building 
and naturę can co-exist in Vermont. 

It's probably no accident that Adam 
and Eve were at their happiest in a gar¬ 
den: I lcnow I get a lot of pleasure there. 
And with the spring comes my re- 
newed interest in dirt and flowers and 
yegetables. This is true for an awful lot 
of Vermonters: We garden with gusto. 

There are literally dozens of wonder- 
ful books on gardening I could suggest, 
but Tli limit myself to three. Lewis 
HilPs Cold-Climate Gardening (Gar¬ 
den Way Publishing, $12.95) is rich 
with the sort of practical advice that 
malces gardening here in the New Eng¬ 
land tundra not merely pleasant, but 
productive. Hill, bless his sensible 
heart, actually has sections on high- 
way salt, windbrealcs (and wind burn), 
and the best ways to minimize winter 
injuries. I haven't tried nearly every- 
thing in Cold-Climate Gardening, but 
everything Pve tried has worlced. 

North Ferrisburgh's Dick Raymond, 
best-selling garden boolc author and 
television personality, has a brand new 
boolc this spring, Dick Raymond’s 
New Kitchen Garden (The New Eng¬ 
land Press, $17.95, photographs by 
Paul O. Boisvert). Raymond has 
adapted his successful techniąues 
from his foy of Gardening to small- 
space "kitchen gardening." The 
premise behind the boolc is brilliant: 
Many of us either have less space in 
which to garden or less time if we 
have the acreage. Conseąuently, Ray¬ 
mond shows us how less can be morę. 
In 45 sąuare feet, for example, a plot a 
mere 3 by 15 feet, he demonstrates the 
astonishing bounty that's possible: 
onions and herbs, carrots and cabbage, 
tomatoes and broccoli and sąuash. It's 
an impressive feat from a garden of 
any size. 

A boolc of less practical value but 
one that nevertheless offers tremen- 
dous inspiration is Tasha Tudor’s 
Garden, written by Tovah Martin and 
photographed by the Northeast King- 
donTs Richard W. Brown (Houghton 
Mifflin, $35.00). Tudor's Southern Ver- 
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Up in the mountains of Vermont, there are still fine craftsmen, book 
% pńnters and binders that produce high ąuality books at reasonable prices. 
ctHeII? This fully equipped printing establishment (sińce 1946) will provide 

■KEN’ you with every type of professional printing service—ąuickly and effi- 
IflpF ciently. We offer complete in-house perfect binding or hardcover 
Acadcmy binding (complete choice of binding cloth - Holliston Grade B). We 
Books are very proud of our books, all printed on acid-free paper. Phone or 

write us today. No obligation. 800/356-3002 • Fax 802/773-6892 

Frań Reynolds Tina Barrett 

ACADEMY BOOKS 

P.O. Box 757 • Rutland, Yermont 05702 
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BURLINGTON BOOK FAIR 

Sunday, April 27th, 9:30 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
Ramada Inn, Williston Road, 

South Burlington 

POMFRET BOOK FAIR 

Sunday, August 3rd, 9:30 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
Pomfret School, Pomfret 

EQUINOX BOOK FAIR 

Sunday, September 28th, 

9:30 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 

Equinox Hotel, Manchester 

• 

For morę information, or a free brochure 
listing all the members of the 

Yermont Antiąuarian 
Booksellers Association, 

cali (802) 527-7243 
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Yermont on Yideo 


Explore the legends and countryside 
of Vermont. AUTUMN TRAILS AND 
COVERED BRIDGES, a 50 min. 
video, includes a train ride, a cider 
mili, a harvest festival, covered 
bridges and spectacular autumn 
foliage. A GREEN MOUNTA1N 
JOURNEY spins legends of The 
Revolutionary War, the Morgan 
Horse and railroads; sugaring, skiing, 
and morę. 60 min. Cali today for 
free brochure or to order your copy. 

1 - 800 - 996-6927 

$19.95 ea. + $4.00 S&H for 1 (VTers add sales tax) 
ODYSSEY PRODUCTIONS OF VERMONT 
P.O. Box 929-K, Williston, VT 05495 
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Spread the Word! 
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BOOKS 


mont garden, watercolor paintings, 
and ąuietly learned lifestyle have madę 
her an icon of sorts for anyone search- 
ing for that abstraction we cali the 
simpler life. Martin's prose and 
Brown's photos make that world real 
between hard covers, often offering the 
sort of idiosyncratic detail that sug- 
gests just how much labor goes into 
that garden: the way mud season in 
Vermont prevents the delivery people 
from bringing Tudor her seeds, or the 
role the moon plays in her planting: 
("Root crops such as carrots and pota- 
toes are sown on a waning moon, 
while aboveground plants like the 
leafy herbs are planted under the wax- 
ing moon ,/ ). This has to be one of the 
most beautiful — and, often moving — 
gardening books ever published. 

I don't fish, yet I've been drawn at 
least a half-dozen times in my life to 
W.D. WetherelTs Vermont River 
(Lyons and Burford, $12.95), a remark- 
able homage to fly fishing and an un- 
abashed love poem in prose to one Yer¬ 
mont river. (Wetherell never actually 
names the river because he wants it to 
stand for the dozen New England 
rivers that have brought him pleasure, 
but apparently people who fish have 
no trouble recognizing this Connecti¬ 
cut River Valley gem.) His chapter on 
April and the start of the season may 
someday drive me into the chilly 
Green Mountain waters in a pair of 
waders, which would be surprising 
given the fact that I am a vegetarian. 

Finally, one smali picture book that 
I discovered last spring is a welcome 
reminder in the midst of mud season 
of what awaits in a few short months. 
Ramon Scavelli's Vermont: A Summer 
View (The New England Press, $12.95) 
is an unassuming, almost humble col- 
lection of everyday photographs of life 
in Vermont in the summer. The im- 
ages rangę from panoramie yistas — 
Mount Mansfield, Jeffersonville, Read¬ 
ing — to people swimming and biking 
and hiking. The book reminds us that 
while this State can be awfully cold in 
December, it is a smali world of earth 
and aura that grows ardently warm in 
the summer. 


Chris Bohjalian’s fifth novel, Midwives, 
will be published this Spring by Hormony 
Books. It is set in Yermont. 














































ACCREDITED BY THE AMERICAN 
CAMPING ASSOCIATION. 



BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
CAMPS OF VERMONT 

ACA accreditation assures yon of the best kind of ąuality control in tlie areas 
of camping most important to tlie welfare of your child: Health and safety, 
camp management, personnel, progranuning and facilities. 



Farm & 
Wilderness 

Summer Camps 


Challenges children ages 9-17 
in a supportive atmosphere. Unspoiled 
lakes, rustic living in the Green Mountains. 


Go on a hike, milk a cow, build a cabin, 
paddle a canoe, harvest carrots, craft a 
necklace, go for a swim, sleep under the 
stars, laugh ’til your sides ache. 

58 years Quaker leadership. 


Linda Berryhill 

Farm & Wilderness, Plymouth, VT 05056 
802/422-3761 email: fandw@sover.net 


Campers 
choose from 

A Caring, 
Cooperative, 
Inter-racial 
Community 

a fuli rangę 
of activities 

145 boys & 
girls, 8 to 15 
years, with 

65 Staff 

Greg Finger, 
Director 



914.895.2974 

CAMP THOREAU 

IN-VERMONT 


* IANGAM0N * 

and 

* BEKEKOK * 


P I T T S F O R D , V E R M O N T 


Brother-sister camps on old Vermont farms. 
Daily self-scheduling, independence and 
community in a rustic setting. 

75 campers, ages 7-15, 35 Staff. 

2, 3, 5 and 8 week sessions. 


Riding*Woodshop» Farm •Pottery»Trips» Art 
Weaving»Rocketry* Drama •Photography 
Tennis •Swimming'Canoeing‘Team Sports 
Archery*Cycling«Low & High Ropes 

Mikę Byrom, 349 S. Mountain Road DPI 
Northfield, MA 01360 (413)498-5873 W 
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m On Lakę Champlain 

J «& 

IN VERM0NT FOR GIRLS 7-17. 
FRIENDSHIPS & FUN ON 100 ACRES 
0F MEAD0WS & W00DS. 

1 mile private beach. Activities indude riding, sailing, 
waterskiing, tennis, crew, drama, dance. Hiking outpost 
in Stowe. Teen/JC programs. Staff rafio: 1:3. 

. . . Come for 4 or 8 weeks. 

• • M/M Williams, 77 Kiniya Road, 

; (Jjhjj. $ Colchester, VT 05446 (802) 893-7849 
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Backpacking, Rock Climb, 
Ropes Course, Kayaking, 
Survival, Orienteering, 
Whitewater Canoeing, 

CHALLENGE Fly-Tying, Woodwork, 

Outdoor Living Skills, 
Fishing, Blacksmithing, 
BRADFORD, VERMONT Physical Fitness, Archery. 

THE OUTDOOR SPECIALISTS 

Boys Ages 9-16 Four-Week Sessions 
Drs. Thayer and Candice Raines 
300 N. Grove St. #4, Rutland, VT 05701 

Toll Free - 800-832-HAWK (4295) 

E-Mail: rainest@sover.net 
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Yermont YWCA 


Camp Hochelaga 

Over 75 y 
for girls on 

Swimming, Sailing, 

Day Cam 
Ovemight C; 


f camping 
Champlain 

7, Drama & MORĘ! 

s 6 to 12 
girls 8 to 16 

ears 0 
Lakę 

Canoeing 

P ~ gid 
amp — ] 

Cali (802) 862-7520 


or Write: Vermont YWCA 
278 Main St., Burlington, VT 05401 

Scholarships available 
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BROWN LEDGE 
Camp 

on Lakę Champlain 
in Vermont 
for Girls 10-18 

Fully Elective Program 
International Campers and Coed Staff 

Ouality instruction in horsemanship, 
theatre, waterskiing, sailing, swimming, 
diving, canoeing, tennis, archery, arts & 
crafts. Teams and Trips. Excellent for the 
older camper. as well. 

JC Program 16-18 years old 
70th Season • ACA Accredited 
Bill & Kathy Neilsen • 1-800-246-1958 
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YMCA Camp Abnaki 



Established in 1901 For Boys 6-16 
Located in the 
Lakę Champlain Islands 


One, Two, Four or Six Week Sessions 


Sailing, Windsurfing, Kayaking, Canoeing, Tennis, 
Archery, Crafts, Soccer, Basketball, Hiking, Backpacking 
Special Teen Adventure Trips 


Our Program is Centered on the Development of the 
lndividual Boy in Body, Mind and Spirit 


Nelson Bagnardi (Director) • YMCA Camp Abnaki 
266 College St. • Burlington, VT 05401 
Tel: 802-862-8981 • Fax: 802-862-9984 
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Camping with 
Horses 

HORSEMANSHIP 
WATER SPORTS 
CAMPING TRIPS 




Cotherine Capers 

—---- 60 Girls, Ages 9-15 

Summer Camp in Southern Vermont 

• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE-RIDE DAILY! 

• Horse Shows, Trail Rides, Jumping 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail, Windsurf 

• Tennis, Photography, Arts, Crafts 

Audrey & Clare Nelson, Directors cccapers@vermontei com 
P.O. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 800-453-4441 
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A TRADITION OF Q U A L I T Y 

Vermont Mail Order Gifts 
& Specialty Foods 


V ermont's reputation for high ąuality is well- 
deserved. For morę than a century, the state's 
artisans, food makers, and manufacturers 
have been known for the excellence of their wares. 


Now you can sample and enjoy Vermont gifts 
and foods from the comfort of your home, either 
by mail, telephone, or via our internet address: 
http://www.state.vt.us/vtlife 


“Miss Springtime ’ 



IJltle Ądies, Ącl 

P.O. Box 238 
Stockbridge, VT 05772 
802^746^8054 


30" Soft Sculpture Rabbit 

Seasonal Outfits Available Separately for 

Summer, Fali & Winter 

$70 plus $ 10 S&JH — VT residents add 5% sales tax 

Checks and Money Orders Only. 

Please Allow 3-5 Weeks for Delivery 
—Thank You 


Classic Yermont Memories 


MćWAYNE 

JEWELERS 






VERMONT COVERED BRIDGE 
CHARM 

Now aoailable in two styles — 
the Wolcott Railroad Bridge (left) 
and the Arlington Cooered Bridge 
(right) 

Sterling Silver $35,14K Gold $185 


Manchester's Oldest Jewelry Storę 
Corner of Main & Bonnet Streets 
(next to Northshire Bookstore) 
Manchester Center, Vermont 
Monday — Saturday 9-5 

Timothy Peter Powden 
Graduate Gemologist 
Seventh Generation Jeweler 

802-362-1257 or 1-800-305-8328 

"Make it Special.. .Make it McWayne's" 
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A new, colorful video on Vermont’s remarkable 

AUTUMN FOLIAGE 

“A Special Place, A Special Time...A Vermont Autumn” 

Narrated by Peter Fox Smith 

VHS/Approximately 61 minutes 

An endearing collection of uplifting autumn visits to some of 
Vermont’s exceptionally beautiful mountains, enchanting lakes, 
charming rillages & towns, and along some strikingly scenie roads... 

reflecting the many moods that the state’s beautiful settings can induce. 
Moods that rangę from serene to spirited...promoting feelings of 
joy...and a desire to relive the experience again, and again. 

Fourteenth Star, Inc./P.o. Box 819/Shelburne, VT 05482 

$25 (+$4 S&H/US addr.) Check/MO. [VT residents: +$1.45 sales tax] 
[Questions? Fax: 1-802-985-9379, OR E-mail: starl4th@together.net] 



Vermont 

MtńkxU ij 

Vag:abona 

L <§) 

fi * 

- BAGS FOR YOUR SIUFF • 

i 'A 

Cali us toll free at: 


^ 1.888.VT PACKS 


for a free color catalog ! 

Sport, Travel, and Business bags handerafted in Yermont. 

Mention this ad and receive a 

10% discount on your first order. 
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Mouth-watering 
Vermont Cob-Smoked 

Ham & Turkey 
Breast 

♦ Mapie sugar cured ♦ 

♦ Ali meat, no waste ♦ 

Let us send you a fuli IY 2 lbs. 
each of our delicious, tender, 
slow-smoked ham and moist, 
succulent turkey breast at the 
special Iow price of just 
$19. 95 (+$4. 50 P&H) - plus 
FREE bacon and cheddar! 

Your money back if they’re 
not the best you’ve ever tasted! 
www.dakinfarm.com 


Try both — save $8.50! 

te-cut bacon 

REE! 


and get Vi ib. ea. of our prime 
and sharp, aged cheddar 



Toll Free: 1-800-993-2546 


or mail your order today to the address below. 

Special introductory offer for new customcrs only please. 
Continental US only, limit 2. Offer exp. 5/30/97. 

DAKIN FARM 

j Box 07B76, Rlc. 7. Ferrisburg, VT 0545^1 I 


1 ! 


m Joan & Annie’s # n 

Browmes 


“Extremely good and very chocolaty...” 

— The New York Times, February 1, 1995 — 

Handmade in Vermont 
Exceptional, Gourmet Brownies 

Surprise and Indulge someone 
with one of our famous 

Brownie-Grams! 

Guaranteed to Arrive Fresh & Delicious! 

Cali for Prices and Information! 


1-800-588-2709 
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DINING OUT IN VERMONT a poster by JILL NOSS 

25" x 19", $19.95 post paid _Jill Noss, P.O. Box 393, Putney, VT 05346 
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THE MAPLE 
SUGARING STORY 

About a Prond 

Video Tradition of Northeastem ni U s. Guide 
30 minutes North America 90 pages 

$29.95 Ppd. $4.50 Ppd. 

INTERNATIONAL AWARD-WINNING VIDEO TAPE 

"Crystalline footage from the snowy Vermont hills" - Booklist 

Please add 5% Sales Tax for Vermont addresses. Checks, in U.S. funds to: 

PERCEPTIONS, INC. 



Yermont Mapie Syrup — The Perfect Gift! 


T he Goodrich family has been sugaring in Cabot for over 
150 years on Molly Brook Farm. Seven generations of 
experience have madę Goodrich's Award-Winning Mapie 
Syrup your #1 choice for Quality and Flavor! 

WHOLESALE — MAIL ORDER 

To order, cali 1-800-639-1854 or fax us at 802-426-3388 
MasterCard, Visa, Discover or check - We ship nationwide 

Ask for our Fuli Catalog of wonderful Mapie Products! 

The Ali Natural Sweetener — Free of Additives or Preservatives! 


Mapie - The Official Flavor of Yermont! 


1030 Hinesburg Road, Charlotte, Vermont 05445 
Visa/Mastercard: 802-425-2783 *Fax 802-425-3628 *email PerceptiVT@aol.com 
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Experience superior ąuality, fresh-cut roses delivered via overnight mail, 
straight from our family-run greenhouse. Long lasting roses that 
open in the vase as they would on the bush. 


^ CALL TOLL FREE FAX TOLL FREE P 

1-888-US1 ROSĘ 1-888-ROSE FAX 

1-888-871-7673 1-888-767-3329 
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C1LL TOMY: 1-800-242-6423 


To introduce you to our whim- 
sical linę of “mice”products 
(cards, clothing, calendars, 
magnets, and morę!) we’d like 
to send you 8 of our most pop¬ 
ular notecards (a $5.95 value!) 
and fuli color 1997 Gift Cata¬ 
log (bursting with special of- 
fers.) Please enclose $1.95 for 
postage and handling. 

House-Mouse Designs 

PO Box 48 • Dept. VL197 
^Williston, VT 05495-0048 

New customers only. Limit 1 per 
customer. fCT, MA, NY, & VT, 
please ada your State sales tax.) 
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The Beautiful Quiet of Ballooning 


By Kathleen Hentcy 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


O ne hundred people gather be- 
neath the grandstand at the 
Champlain Valley Fairgrounds 
in Essex Junction at 5:30 a.m. on the 
first day of June. It feels like rush hour 
in a subway station, but, unlilce sub- 
way crowds, the people here are 
friendly, talkative and excited. 

These men and women are veteran 
balloon pilots, waiting for the first 
day's weather report at the Lakę 
Champlain Balloon and Craft Festival. 
They know what they're about to hear, 
because flying conditions have rarely 
been better for the eight-year-old 
event. But ballooning is a social sport, 


and the pilots and 
their crews want 
to take part in the 
happy news. 

After the 
weather report, 
festival organizer 
Rick Pollack ex- 
plains that land- 
ing in Lakę Champlain, just 15 miles 
to the west, is not a danger. 

It's true, he says, that the first winds 
the balloonists will feel upon lift-off 
are the "drainage winds" created by 
cold air sinking off the Mount Mans¬ 
field massif 25 miles to the northeast. 


Those winds carry 
the balloons to- 
ward the large ex- 
panse of Lakę 
Champlain, an in- 
timidating sight 
to a pilot who can- 
not control the 
craft's lateral 
movement. But the drainage winds de- 
termine the balloons' direction only 
between 500 and 1,000 feet, Pollack 
says. Once above 1,000 feet, the pre- 
yailing winds, flowing from the South¬ 
west to the northeast, sweep the bal¬ 
loons away from the lakę. 




































From simrise launches to the evening 
"balloon glow," balloons of all shapes 
and sizes rise skyward every year at 
the Lakę Champlain Balloon & 
Cr aft Festival in Essex. 

Carrie and Scott Kelley, with their 
21-year-old daughter Jessica, listen 
much as the rest of the crowd seems 
to: carefully enough to notę if there is 
anything unexpected, not so closely 
that they can't talk to their friends, fel- 
low pilots, or me, the writer who will 
fly today with Carrie. 

As the crowd breaks up, pilots col- 
lect a bottle of champagne from Pol- 
lack. In keeping with tradition, they 
carry champagne for the owner of the 
land on which the balloon alights. Pol- 
lack has added something: Landown- 
ers' names also go into a drawing for 
one of 30 gift certificates from area 
restaurants. 

Outside, the orange sun hangs just 
above the horizon. The grassy center 
field of the track is dotted with vans 
and trucks. As Carrie and her crew 
work to set up her 
balloon, Papillon 
(French for butter- 
fly), they are sur- 
rounded by the vio- 
lent blasts of pro- 
pane burners as pi¬ 
lots run through 
their pre-flight tests 
and inflate their bal¬ 
loons. Balloonists 
can easily spend 
$40,000 for balloon, 
chase vehicle, pro- 
pane burner and 
other eąuipment, 
but they aren't nec- 
essarily wealthy,- 
they're often two-in- 
come families, like 
the Kelleys, who 
simply love balloon- 
ing. 

Two members of 
Carrie's crew grab 
opposite sides of the 
bottom opening of 
Papillon. They puli 
hard against one an- 
other, setting their 
feet in the grass. 

Carrie orients a large 
fan to blow air into 
the balloon, and 
starts the fan's gaso- 
line engine. She tips 


the large propane burner toward the 
balloon, aims it into the balloon's 
mouth, and lights the gas. With a roar, 
the burner shoots a dragon's tongue of 
flame between the crew members 
holding the balloon open. They wait 
while the balloon fills with air, and 
the air heats up. 

Slowly, Papillon 
comes to life. As the 
air inside increases 
and warms, the en- 
velope rises from the 
ground and stands 
straight. A yellow 
butterfly has taken 
shape on the bal- 
loon's blue back- 
ground. The balloon 
pulls against the 
tether that holds it 
to the van, and four 
people steady the 
basket while Carrie 
and I climb in. Car¬ 
rie asks the crew to 
undo the tether. She 
makes a finał check 
of propane tanks and 
gauges and tells her 
crew to step bacie. 
Quickly, silently, 
and almost imper- 
ceptibly, the balloon 
rises. In moments, 
Papillon is hundreds 
of feet off the 
ground. 

Even though 
sounds float up from 
below — dogs bark- 
ing, roosters crow- 
ing — the immedi- 
ate sensation is of 


total silence and softness as the bal¬ 
loon moves toward Lalce Champlain. 
Dozens of balloons float nearby and in 
the distance, higher and lower than Pa¬ 
pillon. The lacie of any belts or straps 
to hołd in the pilot and passenger in¬ 
creases the strong feeling of freedom. 
Carrie fires the first blast from the 
propane burner to take the balloon 
higher. 

Papillon passes over Colchester 
Pond, where people fish from a canoe. 
The angler in the bow casts, and a se- 
ries of ripples appears on the water's 
surface. On a nearby road, the Kelleys' 
chase van, noticeable because of the 
big blue eye painted on top, follows 
Papillon's route 
as closely as pos- 
sible. It 's the 
only way home 
for balloon and 
passengers once 
Papillon lands. 

The balloon 
climbs to 1,000 
feet, and Carrie 
turns her face to 
a freshening 
wind. 

"When you 
feel air in your 
face, you're ei- 
ther getting a 
shift in speed or 
direction," she 
says. Several 
morę blasts from 
the propane 
heater, and Papillon is at 1,500 feet, 
heading northeast with the prevailing 
winds Pollack had predicted. Lakę 
Champlain stretches out to the west, 
fiat and siatę blue, flanked by the 



The Lakę Champlain Balloon & 
Craft Festival will be held June 6-8 
atthe Champlain Valley Exposition 
Fairgrounds in Essex Junction. Ad- 
mission is $5 daily, $6 for the week¬ 
end, in advance. Parking costs $2 
a day. Balloon rides can be re- 
served for S160, in advance, or 
$185 at the festival. There are 
amusement rides, a skydiving exhi- 
bition, an arts and crafts show, the 
balloon glow, and fireworks, 
among other attractions. For infor- 
mation, cali (802) 425-4884 or check 
the World Wide Web site at 
<http://www-balloonfest. 
together.com>. 

There are also great hot air bal¬ 
loon festivals in Ouechee June 13- 
15, info: (800) 295-5451, and in 
Stowe July 11-13, info: (802) 253- 
7321. 
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We're 32iakiil / 
Ifeddy Bears Jiere// 

T&Iie the TWr to 5ee whefe We majie 
the Origilia.1 Vet*Mojit Te<fay Bear™, 
or M&fce your owii fce&r at o-ur 
Mafte A Friehtf for Life™Fuft Fadory. 

The <3reat Amerićah Te<tay Bear Company 
Home $ MaJiers of the orijma] 

V e rmoht 7eddy Bear T "’ 

22yć Shelfcurne Roai, Sielfcurne Vermont 

OoMe surf with u$ at www. vtfcear.com 
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CITGO 



PRESENTS 


The 9th Annual 

Lakę Champlain 

RalloOn 

Craft Festival! 


Junc 6** 1 , Junc 2* 1 , & June 8* 11 , 1997 
Champlain Valley Exposition; Essex Junction, Vermont 

The Magie returns to New England’s largest balloon festival. 
Weekend long festivities include 50 hot air balloons, arts & crafts, 
laser light show, a variety of family entertainment, amusement 
rides; skydivers, exhibits, fireworks, 

“Balloon Glow” and lots morę! 

INFORMATION: 

Lakę Champlain Balloon Festival 
P.O. Box 115 Charlotte, VT 05445-0115 
(802) 425-4884 

www-balloonfest.together.com 
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LANDMARKS 


peaks of New York's Adirondack 
Mountains. 

Forty minutes pass in what seems 
like 20, and Papillon is over the town 
of Westford, just northeast of Essex. 
Carrie decides a smali sloping field is 
the best landing place. She blasts the 
propane burner less often, and within 
minutes, Papillon is down to 700 feet. 

As the balloon drifts over a smali 
wood, the songs of ovenbirds and yel- 
low warblers reach the basket. Dogs, 
sensitive to the hiss from the propane 
burner, bark madly. Horses gallop 
around a smali pasture, and some 
heifers whip their tails over their black 
and white baclcs and run behind a barn. 

The balloon loses altitude ąuickly 
and nears the middle of the narrow 
field. Carrie yanlcs suddenly on the rip- 
cord, which opens a vent in the top of 
the envelope. Tons of hot air escape 
upward and the basket thuds onto the 
ground in knee-high timothy. Several 
bobolinks burst from the grass, and 
their crazy song surrounds the balloon. 

The envelope, still partially inflated, 
continues to puli the basket along the 
ground, taking Carrie and me on a fast 
sleigh ride for 100 yards. The basket fi- 
nally tips onto its side, spilling us onto 
the ground. The deflated envelope lies 
like a snake skin in the grass. 

With the help of some neighbors 
who wadę through the wet grass, Car- 
rie's crew packs the 160-pound balloon 
into its case, and drags it and the 300- 
pound basket to the van. Carrie stops 
at the house of landowners Alice and 
Owen Collins to present them with 
the bottle of champagne. 

Back at the fairgrounds, while pilots 
and crews refuel propane tanks, Pol- 
laclc notes that although the balloons 
have already flown once today, the fes- 
tival's day is only starting. 

"We've got the Vermont Volleyball 
Pro-am tour, a major arts and crafts 
show, amusement rides, fireworks and 
great food," he says. And on Saturday 
night, the balloon pilots gather on the 
track infield for the annual "balloon 
glow." Dozens of balloons, tethered to 
the ground, are lit simultaneously by 
the flames from the propane bumers. 

Whether you peruse the rich selec- 
tion of crafts, ride in a balloon or on 
the Ferris wheel, or watch balloons 
rise regally into the sky, this is a festi- 
val with something for everyone. ^ 
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CALEJSfDAR O F 



Compiled by Judy Powell and Carolan Batchelder 


APRIL 


5-6: Springfield Home Show. 
Riverside Middle Sch. 885-2779. 

7: Share Our Strength Taste of 
thc Nation Dinner, gourmet 


To scc thc startling and beautiful turns thc art of rug Itooking has takcn r stop by thc 
"Hookcd in thc Mountains " cxhibit at thc Joslyn Round Barn in Waitsficld May 3-11. 



tasting. Proceeds donated to local & world- 
wide hunger relief efforts. Radisson Hotel, 
Burlington. Tickets 863-5966. 

12: Fair Haven Chicken Pie Supper. 5 
p.m., Cong. Church. 265-8605. 

19-21: Home & Garden Show. Fri. noon; 
Sat.-Sun. 10 a.m., Champlain Valley Expo- 
sition grounds, Essex Jct. 879-7766. 

25-27: Vt. Mapie Festival. St. Albans. 524- 
5800. 

26: Cavendish Spring Sale. 10 a.m., Baptist 
Church. 226-7885. Woodstock Glad Rags 
Sale. New & nearly new clothing. 10 a.m.. 
Masonie Tempie. 457-2864. 

27: Vt. Antiąuarian Booksellers Book Fair. 
9:30 a.m., Rarnada Inn, So. Burlington. 
878-8737. 


MAY 


3; Vt. Green-Up Day. Statewide. 447-3311. 
10: Maple-Sugar-Curcd Ham Supper. 5 
p.m., Cong. Church, Fair Haven. 265-8605. 
10-1 1: Mother’s Day Weekend Tours. Inn 

at Shelburne Farms. 985-8686. 

17: Kids Day. 10 a.m., Waterfront Park, 
Burlington. 864-0123. Elder Fest. Celebra - 


tion to honor older Vermonters. 10 a.m., 
Champlain Valley Exposition grounds, Es- 
sex jct. 865-0360. 

21: Richmond Church Supper. 5:30 p.m., 
Cong. Church. 434-2053. 

24: North Hero Roast Beef Dinner. 4:30 
p.m.. Town Hall. 928-4165. Brattleboro 
Plant Sale. 9 a.m., W. Brattleboro Green. 
257-7683 E. Poultney Ham Supper. 5 
p.m., United Baptist Church. 287-9052. 
Townshend Flea Market & Craft Fair. 8 
a.m., village. 365-7793- 

24-25: Llama & Alpaca Bazaar. 10 a.m.. 
West Mountain Farm, Stamford. 694-1417. 


A r-/ *> & 

Afwstc 

(See also Through the Season) 


MARCH 


13-16, 20-23: Steel Magnolias . By Theatre 
Factoiy. 8 p.m., Mann Hall Aud., Trinity 
College, Burlington. 872-2738. 


Notę: Ali dates are incluswe. Because the list- 
ings were compiled last Winter, there may be 
cbanges in tirnes or dates. Cali organizers to 
confirm. For information about Vermont, 
contact the Vermont Department of Trauel 
and Tourism, 134 State St., Montpelier ; VT 
05602, tel. 1-800- VERMONT, or visit local in¬ 
formation booths. To submit euents, contact 
the Vermont Department of Trauel and 
Tourism. For morę information about a par- 
ticular euent, cali thephone number in the 
euent listing. The area codę for all Vermont 
telephones is 802. 


Sj^ccicil 

Euerrts 


MARCH 


4 Town Meeting Day. Statewide. 

7-9: Winter Fest ’97. Various locations, Lud- 
low. 228-6110. 

8 : Fair Haven St. Patrick’s Corned Beef 
Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. Church. 

265-8605. 

14- 16: St. Albans Home & 

Recreation Show. Fri. 4 p.m.; 

Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., 

Collins-Perley Sports Ctr. 527- 
7702. 

15: Cavendish Sugar-on-Snow 
Supper. 5:30 p.m., Baptist 
Church. 226-7885 Newbury 
Flea Market. Town Hall Com- 
mon. 866-5659. 

15- 16: Floribunda. Flower show 
& sale. 10 a.m., Trący 1 lali, 

Norwich. 649-3261. 

16: E. Burkę Sugaring Celeb. 

Burkę Mtn. Resort. 626-3305. 

20: First Day of Spring. 

21 -23: Mapie Sugaring Week¬ 
end: Celebrate the Lorę of 
the Vermont Sugar Bush. Ar 
lington, Dorset, and Manches¬ 
ter. 375-2269. 

29 Burlington Greek Pastry 
Sale. 10 a.m., Greek Orthodox 
Church. 862-2155. 
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Fine imported 
Italian linens 
at fabulous prices 


ANICHINI 

OUTLET STORĘ 

Powerhouse Arcade 

West Lebanon 

New Hampshire 03784 

603.298.8656 

10 TO 9 MONDAY-SATURDAY 
12 TO 5 SUNDAY 
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ADIRONDACK MARINĘ 
& WATER SKI SHOP 


SALES - SERVICE - STORAGE 



“The Best has been madę 
better in all ways!” 


One mile off Exit 22, Northway 
Lakę Shore Drive, Lakę George, NY 12845 
(518) 668-2658 
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Lakę Champlain 
Maritime Museum 

at Basin Harbor, VT 

• Historical exhibits 

• Replica gunboat 

• Nautical Archaeology Center 

• New Conservation Lab 

• Boat building courses and workshops 

• Kids' Maritime Playground 

Open daily May 5 - October 19 • 10am-5pm 
Special Events Calendar • (802) 475-2022 
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HAUL F1REWOOD 

with never-before O, 

EASE! fc 

The Revolutionary 
DR c-) POWERWAGON 
hauls up to 800 Ibs. up 
slopes or down 
with INCREDIBLE 
EASE! 



T&u. 

l(8oo) 

WG m 8l<ł6 


BIG 

POWER- 
DRIVEN 
WHEELS 

&4speed 
transaxle 
lets you move 
slow or fast over rough or smooth terrain. 
POWER REVERSE gets you out of tight 
spots! DUMP BED makes it easy to unload 
gravel, soil, firewood, and rocks. Madę to 
order for suburban/rural property owners, 
and businesses of any size; pays for itself 
over and over in time and tabor saved!_ 


l Please mail this coupon today for FREE DETAILS about ihe j 
l Revolutionary DR POWERWAGON “ including prices andl 
i specifications of Manuał- and Eleclric-Starting Models. and J 
| "Off-Season" Savings now in effect. There is no obligation. i 

! Name_- - 

VTL £ 

J Address___£ 

I City _ 


_ State _ 


ZIP 


I To: COUNTRY HOME PRODUCTS , Dept. 2203N i 
Meigs Road, PO Box 25, Vergennes, VT 05491 J 



Fine American Lighting 
Real American Value From 
ighting bv Hammerworks 

•Top Quality Materials 
•Completely Handcrafted 
•Reasonable Prices 
Lanterns, Sconces, Chandeliers, 
and Hand Forged Hardware 

Send for our catalog and 
discover how you can enjoy the 
beauty and quality of our Colo- 
nial lighting in your home. 

Send $5 for 2-color catalog to: 

Lighting by Hammerworks 

Dept. VL. 6 Freemont Street. 
Worcester, MA 01603, 508-755-3434 
Other Location: 118 Main Street. Meredith, NH 603-279-7352 
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LOOKING FOR SOMETHING ? 

• Missing an issue of Vermont Life? 

• Questions about your gifts? 

• Changing your address? 

• Any subscriptions ąuestions? . . . 
Our subscription service wants to help. 
Cali TOLL-FREE, 8AM to 7“ 

Monday through Saturday:^ 

C800-284-3243 



SPRING EYENTS 


21 Vincent & Moniąuc Pelletier, father & 
daughter concert. 8 p.m., Trinity College, 
Burlington. 658-0337. 

22, May 24: Jazz Quartet Concerts. 8 p.m., 
Shield Inn, West Dover. 464-3984. 

23: Oratorio Society Spring Concert. Fea- 
turing Honegger’s King Darid, also Psalms 
of David by Heinrich Schutz. Ira Allen 
Chapel, UVM, Burlington, 3 p.m. 864-0715. 


APRIL 


19-20: Mapie Leaf Quilters Festival of 
Quilts. Sat. 10 a.m.; Sun. 11 a.m., College 
of St. Joseph, Rutland. 775-4778. 

26: Bluegrass Musie Concert. 7 p.m.. We- 
ston Playhouse. 824-6674. 


MAY 


2- 3, 9-10, 16-17: Top Girls , play. 8 p.m.. 
Eclipse Grange, Thetford. 785-4344. 

3- 11 Hooked in the Mountains Rug Ex- 
hibit. 10 a.m., Joslyn Round Barn, Waits- 
field. 496-4757.' 

16-18: Quilts Around the Town Festival. 10 

a.m., Chester. 875-4377. 

17: Musie from the Theatre. 8 p.m., lst 
Baptist Church, Brattleboro. 257-1961. 


O ii td o o r.s* 

(See also Through the Season) 


MARCH 


8-9: 22nd Annual NATO Telemark Fest. 

Mad River Glen, Fayston. (800) 835-3404. 
16: Pig Race. Fun x-c ski race. Noon, Blue- 
berry Hill, Goshen. 247-6735. 

29: Pond Skimming Contest. 1 p.m . Burkę 
Mtn. Resort. 626-3305. 


APRIL 


12: Trout Season Opens. 


MAY 


25: Key Bank/Vt. City Marathon. 8:05 a.m.. 
Burlington. 863-8412. (800) 800-8149. 


TTtro uff ir 
SccŁSorr 


Ascutney Mountain Resort, Brownsville. 
800-243-0011. 

• Mar. 16: St. Patrick s Day Bump-Off. 

• Mar. 22: David s House Challenge. 

• Mar. 30: Easter at Ascutney. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 

Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• May 1: Opening Day. 

• May 4: Plowing Match. 

• May 11: Mother s Day. 
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• May 18: Spring Farm Festival. 

• May 31: Heirloom Seed Day. 

Bromley Mt. Ski Area, Peru. 824-5522. 

• Mar. 1-2: NATO Telemark Workshop. 

• Mar. 15: Spring Mogul Challenge. 
Catamount Arts, St. Johnsbury. 748-2600. 

• Mar. 21: Emperor String Quartet. 7:30 p.m., 
So. Cong. Church, St. Johnsbury. 

• Apr. 19: Borealis Wind Quintet. 7:30 p.m., 
No. Cong. Church, St. Johnsbury. 

• Apr. 26: Two for the Road, jazz. 8 p.m., 
Alexander Twilight Theatre, Lyndon State 
College. 

• May 18: Around the World in 80 Days. By 
Theatreworks/USA. 3 p.m., Lyndon Inst. 
Aud. 

Chandler Musie Hall & Cultural Ctr., Ran- 
dolph. 728-9133. 

• Apr. 5: Terrance Simien, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 6: Marko the Magician, 1 p.m. 

• Apr. 12: New Black Eagle Jazz Band, 

8 p.m. 

• Apr. 25-26: 3rd Annual Mud Season Talent 
Show, 7:30 p.m. 

• May 9: Constitution Brass Quintet, 

8 p.m. 

Craftsbury Nordic Ski Center, Craftsbury 
Common. 10 a.m. (800) 729-7751. 

• Mar. 8: Kids Olympics. 

• Mar. 9: Spring Fling. 14, 2, 3, 4, 5, 15 & 30- 
km. x-c races. 

Robert Hull Fleming Museum, Burlington. 

656-0750. 

• Mar. 12: Reinstalling the Permanent Collec- 
tion Galleries: How and Why, lecture, 

12:15 p.m. 

• Mar. 25: Lost Russia: A Journey into the 
Russian Heartland, lecture, 7 p.m.; recep- 
tion 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 26: The Russian Art of Building in 
Wood, lecture, 12:15 p.m. 

• Apr. 9: Rediscovering Russia: Photography 
in Russian History, lecture, 12:15 p.m. 

• Apr. 10: Media Baptism, lecture, 7 p.m.; re- 
ception 8 p.m. 

• Thru Apr. 20: Re:Fab Painting Abstracted, 
Fabricated, and Revised. 

• Apr. 21-25: Buzz, Croak, and Warble, 
art/science camp for ages 6-8, 9:30 a.m- 
noon. 

• Thru Apr. 27: 20th Century European Prints 
and Drawings. 

• Thru June 22: Lost Russia: Photographs by 
William Craft Brumfield. 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 8 p.m. 863-5966. 

• Mar. 9: Cirque Eloize, 2 p.m. 

• Mar. 15: Mark Twain Tonightf 8 p.m. 

• Mar. 17: A St. Patrick’s Day Celebration, 

7:30 p.m. 

• Mar. 23: The Who’s Tommy, 1 p.m. 

• Mar. 28: St. John Passion. By the Vermont 
Mozart Festival Orchestra and The Oriana 
Singers, 8 p.m. 

• Apr. 6: The Magie School Bus, 2 p.m 

• \pr 22 23 ST< )MP, 7:30 p.m. 

• May 3: Mark Morris Dance Group, 8 p.m. 

• May 4: Russian Spectacular, a Vt. Youth 
Orchestra Concert, 5 p.m. 

Green Mountain Festival Senes, 7 30 p.m , 
Green Mountain Union H.S., Chester. 875- 
4473. 

• Mar. 8: Magie of Lynn. illusionist. 

• Apr. 5: Newell Ballet, art in motion. 



DISCOYER the GOLD 


CO NTEST WINNERS 


John Von Bargen with Discover the Gold 
Grand Prize winner Jeannette Byington^ 
her new gold and diamond bracelet. 


I T PAYS TO KNOW Vermont 
history, as Jeannette Byington of 
Williston discovered when she 
j won the Grand Prize in Vermont Lifes 
DISCOVER THE GOLD 
50th Anniversaiy contest, a $5,000 
gold and diamond bracelet madę by 
Von Bargen’s jewelry. 

To win, Mrs. Byington had to an- 
swer the 15 Vermont history trivia 
questions that appeared in Vermont 
Lifes Autumn 1996 50th Anniversary 
issue and then unscramble key letters 
to uncover the “secret location” where 
the gold and diamond bracelet was 
hidden. She was one of only 264 con- 
testants who came up with the right 
location. c 

c Tve never won anything before!” j 
exclaimed the delighted Mrs. Bying- “ 
ton when she was notified. She L 

enjoys history and has been a Ver- 
mont Life subscriber for many years. 

Mrs. Byington was presented with 
her gold and diamond bracelet at Von 
Bargen’s on Church Street in Burlington. Ver- 
mont Life editor Tom Slayton had drawn her 
name at random earlier from a mail bag containing 
the entries of all the qualified contestanrs. John 
Dumville and Elsa Gilbertson of the Vermont Dirision 
for Historie Preservation, who researched and prepared the 
contest questions, assisted in drawing the names of the other 
winners. 

Other winners include: 

FIRST PRIZE: The DR® POWERWAGON™, donated by Country Home 
Products of Vergennes, was won by Elizabeth Bader of Yarmouthport, MA. i 
SECOND PRIZE: Curly-maple Shaker tables, donated by R.M. Gasperecti Fine Furni- 
ture Maker, were won by Alison M. Swett of Burlington, VT , and Carolyn Heuser of 
Freehold, NJ. 

THIRD PRIZE: Overnight getaways for two, donated by the Vermont Attractions Asso- 
ciation, were won by Mrs. Polly Wilson, Bennington, VT; Susan J. Johnston, St. 
Johnsbury, VT; and Patricia W. Daniels, Ascutney, VT. 

FOURI H PRIZE: Vermonter Teddy Bears, donated by the Vermont Teddy Bear 
Company, were won by Margaret B. Pixley, Barie, VT; Shevonne Shuman, S. Burling¬ 
ton, VT; Linda Rosa, Frostproof, FE; and Harold N. Trombley, Hinesburg, VT. 
FIFTH PRIZE: Vermont Life gift packag es, donated by Vermont Life, were won by 
Marilyn S. Shea, Bethlehem, CT; Nancy Pirodsky, Valley Stream, NY; Carolyn W. 
Conklin, Springfield, VT; Kate Abbott, Manchester, VT; and Margery Heindel, 
Grafton, VT. 


OlJR THANKS TO ALL THOSL WHO PARTICIPATED AND ESPECIALLY TO 
THE BUSINESSES FOR THEIR GFNF.ROUS DONATIONS. 
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SPRING EYENTS 



Handcrafted in 
ash, cherry , oak y 
mapie and birch. 

Brochure available 


WilluiTn • 

Browning 

Windsors 


By appointment 
Ship via UPS 


187 Stevens Road 
Lebanon, NH 03766 
603 - 448-3662 


• Custom flags and banners 

• Vermont flags 

• All-occasion flags 

• State and foreign nation flags 

• Historie flags 

Montpelier Stove & Flag Works 
1 78 River St., Montpelier, VT 05602 
802-229-0150 
800-287-0150 


FLAG DECALS^ BUNTING-* WINDSOCKS 
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The Original Bug Shirt® 


• Light, Cool, Ełfective 
Protection Against 
Blackflies, Mosquitoes. 
Ticks. 

• NO CHEMICALS 

• PR0VEN AR0UND THE 
WORLD 

The Original Bug Shirt® 
Company 

908 Niagara Falls B!vd. 
Suitę 467 

North Tonawanda, NY 
14120-2060 

Visa-(705) 729-5620-MC 

oruse ourTOLL- 
FREE Order Linę 
1-800-998-9096 
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Green Mountain Railroad, Bellows Falls 
Amtrak Station. 11 a.m. & 2 p.m. 463-3069. 

• Mar. 22: Sugar-on-snow train to Chester in- 
cludes mapie sugaring display, samples. 

• Mar. 29: Easter Bunny Express. 

Hildene, Manchester. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 362- 

1788. 

• May 9-11: Needlework Show. 

Jay Peak Resort. 988-2611. 

• Mar. 8: George Syrovatka Citizen’s Down- 
hill Race. 

• Mar. 10-14: Ontario Week Celebration. 

• Mar. 15: Reggae Ski Day. 

• Mar. 16: Boarder Cross Race. 

• Mar. 30: Easter Sunrise Service. 

• Apr. 5: Beach Party. 

Killington Ski Resort. 422-6252. 

• Mar. 5, 27; May 1: May Day Fun Slalom. 

• Mar. 10-12: Women’s Ski Escape. 

• Mar. 10-14, 17-21: Canadian/American Ski 
Week. 

• Mar. 31: Easter Sunday Celebration. 

• Apr. 6: Snowboard Bump-Off. 

• Apr. 12-13: Bear Mountain Mogul Chal¬ 
lenge. 

• Apr. 15, 29; May 7: Vt. Ski Days. Vermon- 
ters ski for $15 with valid ID. 

• Apr. 19-20: Spring-Loaded Snowboard 
Pro/Am. 

• May 17: Huckfest. 

• May 24: Memoriał Day Weekend Triathlon. 
Montshire Museum, Norwich. Daily 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. 649-2200. 

• Mar. 10: Canoeing through the Northwest 
Territory. 

• Thru Mar. 16: Tricking Fish, exhibit. 
Okemo Mt. Resort, Ludlow. 228-4041. 

• Mar. 7-9: ISF World Cup of Snowboarding. 

• Mar. 8: Kahlua Ski/Snowboard Festival. 

• Mar. 14-16: Adult Snowboard Camp. 

• Mar. 17: St. Patrick’s Day Fun. 

• Mar. 21-23: Bumps, Bikes, Bets & Bites. 
On-snow dual mountain bike slalom race, 
ski & snowboard race, morę. 

• Mar. 29: Jibfest IV Snowboard Park Con- 
test. 

• Mar. 30: Gala Easter Celebration. 

Onion River Arts Council, Montpelier. 

8 p.m., Barre Opera House. 229-9408. 

• Mar. 14: Musicians from Marlboro, con- 
certs. 

• Mar. 23: Bach Wind Philharmonic, 4 p.m. 

• Apr. 4: The Four Bitchin’ Babes, folk mu¬ 
sie. 

• Apr. 23: Swan Lakę. 7 p.m., American 
Repertory Ballet Co. 

• Apr. 27: La Fiesta Musicana, concert. 4 
p.m. 

• May 3: Evening in Scotland. 

• May 17: Brigham Young Wind Symphony. 

• May 24: Dan Bruce, solo piano & jazz. 

• May 30-Jun. 4: Lorraine Neal, dance. 7:30 
p.m.; Sun. 2 p.m. 

Pentangle Council on the Arts, Town Hall 
Theatre, Woodstock, 7:30 p.m. 457-3981. 

• Mar. 5: Boys of the Lough. 

• Apr. 10: Preservation Hall Jazz Band. 

• Apr. 29: The Glass Menagerie. 

Shelburne Museum. 985-3346. 

• May 24-June 1: Lilac Festival. 

Smugglers’ Notch Resort, Jeffersom ille. 

644-8851. 

• Mar. 30: Easter Celebration & Family Day. 


Sto we Mountain Resort. 253-3424. 

• Mar. 5-8: NCAA National Championships. 

• Mar. 17: St. Patricks Day Fun Race. 

• Mar. 22-23: AIG Ski Challenge. 

• Mar. 30: Easter Sunrise Service & Children s 
Celeb. 

• Apr. 5-6: Stowe Sugar Slalom. 

• May 12-18: Basketry Festival, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Stratton Mt. Resort. 297-2200. 

• Mar. 18-23: U.S. Open Snowboarding 
Championships. 

• Mar. 29: Mountain Dew Vertical Challenge. 
Sugarbush Resort, Warren. 583-2381. 

• Mar. 7-9: Budweiser Corporate Classic Ski 
Race. 

• Mar. 9-14: Ontario Ski Week. 

• Mar. 16-17: GMVS Races/FIS Eastern Cup. 
Men’s slalom & giant slalom. 

• Mar. 22: Chez Henri Race. 

• Mar. 22-23: Budweiser Snowboard Event. 

• Mar. 23: GMVS Race. Slalom Vt. cup. 

• Mar. 29: Teddy Bear Race. 

• Mar. 30: Easter Celebration. 

• Apr. 5: Pond Skimming. 

• Apr. 6: Big Air Contest. 

• May 3-4: Cinco de Mayo Weekend. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery, College Hall at Vt. 

College, Montpelier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.- 
Sun. 828-8743. 

• Through April 27: “Working Art.” Edith 
Kramer: drawings, paintings & prints. 

Lynn Newcomb: prints. 

• May 10-June 29: “Celebrating the Weaver’s 
Legacy 1997.” Work by members of the 
Weavers Guild. Also, Hmong Tapestries. 
Opening reception, May 10 from 5-7 p.m. 

UVM Lane Series. Recital Hall, Burlington, 8 
p.m. 656-4455. 

• Mar. 12: Trio Sonnerie. 

• Mar. 14: A Cappella Quintet. Ira Allen 
Chapel. 

• Mar. 26; Apr. 4: Piano Concert. 

• Apr. 11: La Luna. 

• Apr. 16: Anacapa String Quartet. 

• May 11: Mother’s Day Concert, 3 p.m. 

Vt. Historical Society Museum, 109 State 

St., Montpelier. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; 
Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun. noon-4 p.m. 828- 
2291. 

• May 3: Treasure Vermont, fundraiser. 

• May 10: Making Connections: Interpreting 
Local History to Vermonters and Visitors. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m., Grafton. 

• Thru Dec. 31: Tourists Accommodated: 
Visiting Vermont, 1895-1995. 

Vt. Institute of Natural Science, Church 
Hill Rd., Woodstock. 457-2779. 

• Mar. 12: Evening Natural History Walk, 7- 
8:30 p.m. 

• Mar. 15: Identifying Winter Trees, work- 
shop, 1-3 p m. 

• Mar. 29: Native American Mapie Sugaring. 
Vt. Special Olympics. Ali ages and abilities. 

863-5222 or (800) 639-1603 (Vt., except 
Burlington). 

• Mar. 7-9: Winter Games, Quechee. 

• Apr. 20: Swim Meet, Johnson State 
College. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra, Flynn 
Theatre, Burlington, 8 p.m. 864-5741. 

• Mar. 8: Richard Stoltzman. 

• May 10: Emperor” Concerto & Organ 
Symphony. 
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Hillbarn Farm 

This inspiring 10000 sq. ft. “U” shaped com- 
plex blends centiiry old buildings with exquisite 
new construction, and awaits your finishing 
touches. 

High on top of a bill, situated on 100 acres of 
prime meadow and woodland, you can look out 
most any window and see postcard panoramas of 
the Green Mountains and the Adirondacks. 

The West wing living quarters features 3 
BR s, 3 fuli baths, and a superb open floorplan for 
LR, Kitchen and dining. The center of the “U” 
shaped structure is an 1850’s open beam barn, 
perfect as a 2000 sq. ft. “great room”. The East 
wing remains a shell and awaits your creativity 
and imagination. mm^ 


Hillbarn Farm was created by Jack McKernon, president of The McKernon Group Inc . a 
leader in design-build construction and restoration. Their reputation is well-known throughout 
New England, and their work encompasses everything from kitchen renovations to the total 
restoration of large estates. Their crew of experienced craftsmen and artisans make eveiy project 
a reflection of the customer’s personality. 

Cali us for additional information or to request a copy of our color brochure. 

s (802) 247-8500 Fax: (802) 247-8501 

The McKernon Group, .nc, P.O. Box 310, Brandon, VT. 05733 www.sover.net/-mckernon.html 
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VERM0NT and 
SUGARBUSH 

Enjoyment every season of the year 


Snów Creek Condominiums. Adjacent 
to the Green Mountain National Forest 
and famous Sugarbush ski trails. Only 
minutes to a Robert Trent Jones, Sr. 
golf course. Enjoy this two bedroom 
furnished condominium 
throughout the year. Offered 
from $106,000. 


TWO BEDROOM Condominium located 
in Sugarbush Village. Offered furnished 
at $42,500. 


Wilder Farm. Highly visible his¬ 
torie 10 room residence/inn. 
High traffic tourist area, and 
previously operated as an inn, 
Located on 3.4 acres, walk to 
a Mad River "swimming hole". 
Offered at $390,000. 


Please cali for detailed information. 


Sugarbush...Where leaving is never easy. 


Additional opportunities 

ONE BEDROOM Condominium in Sugar¬ 
bush Village. Walk to ski trail, restaurants 
and Sports Center. Cozy and comfort- 
able. Offered at $38,000. 


FOUR BEDROOM Condominium 

located in Sugarbush Village. Offered 
at $76,500. 

BUSINESS. We currently are offering 
an exceptional Vermont business 
opportunity: An established twenty 
room inn under the same ownership 
for 25 years. Cali for details. 


For information on Sugarbush properties, brochure 
or statewide business opportunities contact: 

Ron Zschaler, Broker 


WOODSTOCK 
V.S.O.P. Beautifully 
sited at road’s end in a 
postcard perfect, 40-acre 
setting, a circa 1764 7- 
bedroom, 2-bath home- 
stead with huge barn, 
pond, meadows, woods 
and breathtaking views awaits your inspection. Along a quiet lane with 
but six choice homes, less than 4 miles from town, this rare offering re- 
quires your taste and imagination for finishing touches. $685,000. 

SOUTHERN 
VERMONT 
Adjoining thousands 
of acres of National 
Forest, a stunning 
Charles Moore home 
on 76 acres of privacy; 
80-mile views, 
minutes from 

Bromley and Stratton resorts. Six bedrooms, five baths, 3,500 square feet 
of design excellence — flooded with light. $875,000 including fiirnish- 
ings. Brochure. 

GREAT HAWK Perched well up the mountain in four acres of dra- 
matic woodland, a handsome 3-bedroom, 3-bath home of pleasing archi- 
tectural style enjoys views and privacy hard to describe. Little used sińce 
its completion in 1980, the house appears brand new with tennis and 
swimming available in the community. $195,000. 




SUGARBUSH INVESTMENT PROPERTIES 
SUGARBUSH VILLAGE 
WARREN, VT 05674 
(800) 521-4550 
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Brooks h. barroM 

REAL ESTATĘ 


RD#1, Box 26A, North Hollow, 
Rochester, Yermont 05767-9003 
(802) 767-3398 - FAX: (802) 767-4669 
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® THE WOODSTOCK 

Corporation \U 

INI CO RN IIILL FARM, 

c.1790 Cape with addition 
situated on 33+/- acres, 6 
miles from Woodstock Village 
on dead-end road with 
privacy & lovely mountain 
views. Features include 
5 bedrooms, 4 baths, 4 fire- 
places, exposed beams, wide 
board tloors, caretaker apartment, 5 stall horse barn, 6 stall storage 
shed, stocked brook-fed pond, uniąue opportunity, S575,000. (Morę 
land might be available.) 

GAMBREL STYLE BARN HOUSE with open 18’ x 21’ living area with 
wood stove, kitchen, dining area, 2 bedrooms, 1 1/2 baths, plus loft 
sitting/sleeping area, beautiful grounds, large swimming pond, privacy, 

4 +/- acres, one mile from Woodstock Village center, 8225,000. 

STONE HOUSE, designed by famous architect in 1939 for renowned 
etcher, John Taylor Arms. Four bedrooms, 2 baths, 3 fireplaces, at- 
tached garage, shed, delightfully sited at end of road with lovely vistas 
over swimming pond, offered with 103 +/- acres in Pomfret, S398,000. 

LAKOTA ROAD, Barnard, house with three bedrooms, two baths, 
two fireplaces, deck, patio, detached two-car garage with storage, very 
private on 15.6+/- 1 acres (morę land available), 8140,000. 

LOG CABIN featuring generous sized rooms including3 bedrooms, 1 
1/2 baths, large fireplace, located just above Ottauąuechee River for 
fishing & wading, short drive to Killington, Okemo & Woodstock, with 
5.15 +/- acres, 899,000. 


A TRUŁY UN1QUE HOME 
AND WONDERFUL 
PROPERTY. 156 acres of 
privacy. Panoramie views, and a 
spectacular passive solar home 
with huge great room, exciting 
eclectic appeal, and custom 
features galore! $415,000. 

unique Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 


W 


email: wa@plainfield.bypass.com 
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WINDSOR 

(Birthplace of Vermont) 

Energy efficient contempo- 
rary log home overlooks 
Mt. Ascutney. Cathedral 
ceiling, siatę floor in oak 
kitchen, wood floors in 
DR/LR, 2 1/2 baths, large 
deck, fuli basement, attached 2-car garage, 11.4+/- acres. 

5 minutes to Amtrak or 1-91. Short drive to Dartmouth, 
Woodstock, Brownsville & surrounding towns. Exclusive. 
Offered at $169,500. (Many other excellent listings available.) 



Discover YermonUs Best 




MARILYN L. SPAULDING, PRINCIPAL BROKER 
18 Elm Street • Woodstock, Vermont 05091 
(802) 457-3700 • Fax (802) 457-3715 
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Matteson 
REAL ESTATE 


Rt. 44, HCR71, Box 46 
BrownsvilIe, VT 05037 
(802) 484-5900/3377/5039 
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Mcic/otos dk-fuj/rt ^design 

wishes to congratulate Vermont Life Magazine 
on its 50 th anniversary exhibit 


Fifty Years with Vermont Life 

r7oi(łu'/uj 'JWiei/ufe 


January 3—March 31, 1997 
Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Info: (802) 253-8358 

April, 1997 

St. Johnsbury Art League. Info: (802) 748-6233 
June-October, 1997 


Shelburne Museum. Info: (802) 985-3344 


Shadows & Light Design ♦♦♦ 277 Pine St. #5 Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 860-6119 ♦ e-mail: Shadolight@aol.com 

Specialists in exhibit environments that communicate , educate and delight 
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Green Mountain 

TRADER 


Adventure/Outdoor 


To advertise write: Vermont Life Classifieds, PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491-0283; or cali 802-877-2262 

Closing Dates: Summer Issue: March 15, Autumn Issue: June 15. 


madę Baskets. For ordering information please 
send SASE to P.O. Box 183, Arlington, VT 05250. 

FREE PHOTO NOTECARDS of beautiful Ver- 
mont scenes! Send $1 (for S&H) to: Naturescapes, 
86 Mapie Drive, Huntington, VT 05462. FREE 
brochure included! 


Lodging 


Retirement Community 


INDEPENDENT-LIVING IN VERMONT. 1& 
2 Bedroom condominium apartments from the 
mid-$40s. One mile from Shelburne Museum; 
lovely surroundings; activities; amenities; services. 
Cali or Write: The Terraces Retirement Commu¬ 
nity, Shelburne, VT 05482, (800) 985-2472. 


FLY FISHING INSTRUCTIONS on the Bat- 
tenkill River. $125.00. Food & lodging or camp¬ 
ing on the river also available. Cali 1-800-676- 
8768. 


Antiąues 


MARIE MILLER QUILTS 

19th century and 
early 20łh century 

Rt. 30, Dorset, VT. 
802-867-5969 

CATALOG $7.00 


Books 


FINE BOOKS & OLD PRINTS bought/sold. 
Lyrical Ballad Bookstore, Antiquarian Booksellers 
sińce 1971. 7 Phila St., Saratoga Springs, NY 
12866. (518) 584-8779. 

EARLY HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
IN VERMONT, by Cynthia Parsons, C.S. Misty 
Yalley Books, 802-875-3400 ($12). 


Business Op 


PUBLISHERS REPS NEEDED! Home-based 
business opportunity promoting award-winning 
children’s & adult’s books, videos & CD ROMS 
to schools & families. Lori 860-423-1939. 

SELLING PROFITABLE handcrafted 
pewter/wood jewelry business (cottage industry). 
Excellent museum/gift accounts, $150K/yr. Whole¬ 
sale (+retail shows). Serious inquiries only. (717) 
656-8838, 10am-5pm. 


Family History 


MEMORIES IN PRINT. Audio tapes/books pro- 
duced from orał history interviews. Preserve life- 
time memories, photos, cherished heirlooms. Free 
consultations: (800) 746-2515, (802) 253-4353. 


Gifis & Mail Order 


VERMONT MAPLE PRODUCTS, Jellies, mus- 
tard, cheese, pancake mixes & specialty foods. Cali 
or write for free brochure. Green Mountain Mar- 
ketplace, P.O. Box 60, Vernon, VT 05354. 802- 
254-4199. 

TWO WOMEN WEAYING. Yermont Hand- 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE AT SUGARBUSH. 

Beautiful condominiums, cozy inn rooms, reason- 
able. (800) 535-5622. 


Looking to Buy 


DEAN FAUCETT PAINTING WANTED by 
individual. Yermont Scene. Cali 407-369-5365. 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concerti- 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues 
$5.00. Castiglione, Box 40 VT, Warren, Mich. 
48090, 1-810-755-6050. 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, State news, and morę. $44/year. 
Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1110, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


FOR SALE BY OWNER: WESTFORD, VT. 
Nicely restored 1830’s brick farmhouse on 25 
acres, pasture, woods. 25 minutes to Burlington. 
Ideał for horses, home business. $239,000. 802- 
656-7969 days or leave message eves. at 802-878- 
7405. 

SOUTHEASTERN VT. 238 acre estate, spectac- 
ular views, large pond, road s end privacy. 
$675,000. Granger R.E. 802-365-7600. 

VERMONT PROPERTIES FOR SALE BY 
OWNER. Classic Home, Parcels 5 to 450 acres, 
and morę...Ali near Woodstock, VT Law School, 
Dartmouth. Tel: (802) 763-7716, Fax: (802) 763- 
2625. email: yisroel@sover.net 
http//www. sover.net/-yisroel 

GRAFTON BY OWNER. Historically and taste- 
fully restored 1840 farmhouse on 1.8 acres. 
Presently a B&B, would make a lovely home. 5 
bedrooms, 4 baths, bright sunporch. For details, 
Tom Chiffriller, P.O. Box 57, 05146. 

BROOKS H. BARRON R.E. 1997 marks my 
30th year of helping people buy and sell real estate 
throughout Vermont; cali me, IT1 help. (802) 767- 
3398. 

THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. 18 Elm St., Woodstock, VT 
05091. (802) 457-3700. 



Services 


ABSOLUTE PEST CONTROL 

Specializing in least toxic control of: 

• Cluster Flies 

• Carpenter Ants 

• Fleas & Rodents 

Residential and Vacation Homes 
467-1009 State Certiłied & Fully Insured 7 Days 
In Yermont Cali Toll Free: 1-800-549-1009 



Stoyes 


AGA Cookers 


Ali cast iron construction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16 page color brochure. 

Classic Cookers • RD3 Box 180-3073 
Montpelier, VT 05602 .802-223-3620 
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Yacation Rentals 


MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACA- 
TIONS. Rooms and 3 bedroom apartment. Work- 
ing farm. Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hiking & snow- 
mobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, please. Reason- 
able rates. R.D. Box 99, West Danville, VT 05873. 
802-563-2025. 

WOODSTOCK LOG CABIN apartment nestled 
in the mountains of this charming, historie town. 9 
miles to Killington. One mile off Route 4. One 
bedroom, fully furnished, woodstove, den with fu- 
ton couch leads to rear deck. As Iow as $75 per 
night for 2 people. (802) 672-3768. 

LOOKOUT FARM WOODSTOCK, VT Private 
mountaintop homestead, retreat, nestled in the 
Green Mountains. Spectacular views, fully and 
comfortably furnished on 400 acres. 4 bedrooms, 3 
baths, 3 fireplaces, big new hot tub, all appliances 
and morę. Mountaintop cabin included. Minutes 
to shops and skiing. Walk to Appalachian Trail. 
$1,900/week. 802-425-3515. 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS 
for the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau Re- 
alty, P.O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. (802) 
253-4623. 

FREE BOOKLET with hundreds of Vermont va- 
cation rental ads. 802-229-2433. Or visit Web site: 
http://www.vermontproperty.com 

MARTIN’S POND, PEACHAM, VT. Secluded, 
furnished, 3 bedroom, 2 story cabin with wood- 
stove, screenporch and dock. (802) 592-3427. 
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Picture Postscript 



Y ermont has its share of bobcats, 
but they are elusive and few peo- 
ple ever get to see one. Nancy 
Malcolm of Middlebury was one of the 
few. Easing down her car window near 
where she had been photographing Octo- 
ber foliage along Route 125 in Ripton, she 
began to photograph the big bobcat that 
she had seen Crossing the highway. 

"My heart was pounding and my hands 
were shaking as I took the picture," she 


said. It was the last frame on that roli of 
film, but the cat sat long enough for her 
to reach for another camera, put a tele- 
photo lens on it, and take the photo 
above. "I was mesmerized by the regal 
eyes and the face," Nancy said. "He 
seemed to be wearing a black and white 
painted mask.... We sat there for a minutę 
staring at each other, and then he was 
gone without a sound." 
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Retirement lwim 
In A Yibrant 


New England College Town 


Sweetwood Continuing Care Retirement Community of Williamstown, Massachusetts 
is adding 20 new suites for discriminating people like you who seek a secure 

lifestyle in a stimulating community. 

Sweetwood offers the best of both worlds — lectures, theaters, and galleries — 
combined with excellent health maintenance and rehabilitation programs. 

There is also an adjacent skilled nursing facility. 

Discover what retirement living and peace of mind should be. Cali Howard Brookner for 

morę information orto arrange a visit. 


gweetwooD 


1611 Cold Spring Road, Williamstown, MA 01267 Tel: 413.458.8371 
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A Revolutionary War reenactment at Mount Independence State Historie Siti 


Spenda DayWhere 12,000 
Revolutionary War Soldiers 
Spent the Winter. 



he year was 
1776. After the unsuccessful 
American attack on Canada 
the prior year, the British 
intended to counter attack and 
eventually crush the Revolution 
by dividing New England from 
the rest of the colonies. But 
American General Philip Schuyler had a 
different idea. 

Named to honor the Declaration of 
Independence, Mount Independence was born. 
A National Historie Landmark, it is one of the 



most interesting and important 
sites in Vermont. Visitors can 
explore hiking trails that wind 
past the batteries, blockhouses, 
hospital, barracks, and other 
archaeological remains of the fort. 
The trails pass through nearby 400 
acres of pasture and woodlands 


with vistas overlooking Lakę Champlain. 

The sight of Mount Independence so impressed 
British General Guy Carleton that he retreated to 
Canada. The site has been im- rrp 

pressing visitors ever sińce. V LiKlYIUlNI 1 


For a guide to historie sites and a Traveler's Guidebook, cali 

i-8oo-VERMONT, ext. 616A 
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it will change the way 
you look at things 


mircie Keaaer bervice iNumoer ibi 

Yermont Department of Tourism & Marketing, Dept. 6i6A, 134 State Street, Montpelier, VT 03602 • http:// www.travel-vermont.com p 














